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Something ought to be 


——______ 


done about this 


Heard a man complain the other 
- day that Lava Soap made too 
much lather. (Suppose he com- 
plains to his wife that her house 
is too clean.) Upon investigation 
we found that he had rubbed Lava 
on his hands too vigorously, over- 
looking the fact that Lava requires 
practically no effort to produce a 
generous lather in any kind of 
water—hard or soft, hot or cold. 


It’s interesting to watch the ex- 


pression on a man’s face when he 
first tries Lava. When the rich, 
white lather begins to roll up, his 
eyes open wide with amazement. 
He’s not quite:sure but that he’s 
“seeing things.” 

But the really important thing 
about Lava is its cleansing ability. 
You’ve never seen anything to 

















equal it for speed and thorough- 
ness. If you're a “doubting 
Thomas,” just drop into your 
grocer’s or druggist’s on your way 
home tonight and buy a cake of 
Lava. We'll miss our guess if 
your first experience with it doesn’t 
make you a lifelong Lava en- 
thusiast. 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STEEL 


MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


“Every Carpenter Should 
Have a Copy of Saw Sense’’ 


Atkins originated the scientific handle for 
high-grade saws—the Improved Perfec- 
tion Handle. All others are imitations. 


To assure yourself of obtaining the right 
saw with the Improved Perfection Han- 
dle, ask your hardware merchant for 


ATKINS No. 53 Skew Back 
ATKINS No. 400 Skew Back 
ATKINS No. 65 Straight Back 
ATKINS No. 401 Straight Back 


These saws are made in regular width, 
also in the popular light-weight ship 
point. 


Other Atkins SILVER STEEL Saws with 
Old-Style Handles can be obtained by 
asking for Nos. 50, 51, 52, 64 or 72. 


The Best Value for the Money] 


Leading manufacturers of saws, saw tools, 
saw specialties, grinding wheels, ma- 
chine knives, files and circular saws for 
electrically driven machines. 


Mail us 25¢ for fine, high-grade nail 
apron and receive with it Saw Sense 
and useful souvenir. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


BSTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PROPLE 
Heme Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Stocks in Follow- 
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RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 31 years 2% Green Stamps have been 
the poomer money saver for the working man and 
his family. 


Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


EBBITT HOTEL 


H Street at Tenth N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 
Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 Single 


$4.00 and $5.00 Double 
European Plan 


Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 
Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 
GEORGE HOLBROOK, Manager 











THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


DIONAgIts 


PUI 


cy 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 











Industrial 
Oil Storage 
and 
Handling 
Equipment 





GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











HEGEMAN-HARRIS COMPANY, 
~a— 


Building Construction 


New York - Chicago - Boston 
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THE SPIRIT OF PITTSBURGH 


Anton Schutz 
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WENTY-SIX years have passed since the American 
Federation of Labor held a convention in New Orleans. 
s At that time there were affiliated to the Federation 97 
national and international unions, with 14,000 local 
f unions, 26 state federations of labor, 424 city central 
bodies and 1,483 federal labor unions. The total affili- 
ated membership then was 1,024,399. This year the 
Federation returned to New Orleans and reported to its convention 
affiliations as follows: 107 national and international unions, 4 depart- 
ments, 49 state federations, with 753 local departmental councils, 792 
city central bodies and 373 federal trades and 
Federal Unions labor unions. 

Many amalgamations of national and inter- 
national unions have taken place in the interim, as well as the formation 
of new organizations to cover many trades and industries. 

The large number of federal labor unions in 1902 is significant. 
The years between 1900-1903 constituted a period of rapid growth 
in trade-union organization. Federal trade and labor unions were 
the material from which national and international unions were or- 
ganized. When the drop in membership came in 1905, the number of 
federal labor unions had decreased to 1,046 and in 1906 to 759. In 
1919, the high peak of union membership, there were 884 federal 
unions as against 570 in 1914, a year of slight decline. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that during the coming year we need 
to put emphasis on organizing federal unions in industries now un- 
organized. From such unions new nationals and internationals will 
emerge, strengthening the union movement all along the line. We 
hope every organization will help to this end. 


Patronize American- One way to contribute to American pros- 
Made Goods perity is to see to it that you buy American- 

made goods wherever possible. Buying 
American products means employment for American wage-earners. 
Usually this can be done without sacrificing quality or beauty. There 
may be a tradition that an imported article is more desirable than a 
domestic product, but investigation often shows that this tradition 
grew out of the desire of salesmen. 

American-made goods have a high standing in the markets of 
the world and the American wage-earner will be at no disadvantage 
in promoting his employment interests by buying them. The mer- 
chant’s use of the word “imported” for sales purposes is not always 
justified. Investigation will usually disclose American products of 
equal or higher quality and cheaper because of quantity production. 

Wage-earners will follow a policy of intelligent self interest if 


they make a special effort to buy American-made goods and thus do 
their share toward keeping our factories busy. This is not a sugges- 
tion to refuse to buy foreign-made goods even when better, but that 
we give preference to our own products and make special efforts to 
supply our needs with American products. 


The Radio University Each day brings new demonstrations of how 

modern civilization is vanquishing distances 
and enabling every possessor of a receiving set to get from the air 
things that interest him. We have just experienced a political cam- 
paign of unusual educational qualities. Each night speakers of dis- 
tinguished public service have discussed issues in the campaign and 
have thus brought into millions of homes a better understanding of 
public issues and the work of the United States Government. 

The result was a larger vote than was ever cast in any previous 
campaign, thus demonstrating again that people act upon matters that 
interest them. Every educational enterprise that wishes to find wide 
opportunities for the future must utilize the radio. Labor should 
plan to take full advantage of this new medium. We have already 
the notable undertaking of Chicago labor in the WCFL, the broad- 
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casting station owned and operated by Labor of Chicago. A number 
of the local labor groups have arrangements with local broadcasting 
stations, so that Labor has a definite period of each week. Ownership 
of a station is not necessary in order to have time allocated for 
discussion of the problems of workers and the ability of the labor 
movement to work out these problems. That Labor should have a 
place in broadcasting plans will not be denied by intelligent, public- 
spirited citizens, and when properly presented the need for educa- 
tional talks on labor issues will appeal to those controlling radio plans. 

It would be well for every central labor union to take this matter 
up with local broadcasting stations and arrange for a winter program. 
Labor courses should be included in the radio university into which all 
may tune in without formal matriculation. It is a way to speak to the 
unseen audience which otherwise might stay behind closed office doors 
as well as to appeal to fellow wage-earners for cooperation in the 
labor movement. 


Double Union The Executive Council in its report to the 
Membership New Orleans convention urges every union 

to set as its goal for the coming year “Double 
Union Membership.” This goal was suggested because a larger per- 
centage of union workers is necessary to further progress. A practical 
way to initiate this undertaking is for every central labor union to 
assume local responsibility and ask cooperation of all union groups. 
We have an imperative need to extend trade union membership not 
only to.benefit the unorganized, but to enable the unit to develop to 
its full capacity. 

The union to realize its full capacity to service should represent 
all the workers in its jurisdiction and should possess the facts on the 
work relationships of those in that occupation. Then the union is 
in a position to speak with authority and certainty and its service be- 
comes indispensable to a progressive industry. High percentage of 
organization gives economic power. Experience and the facts of 
work on the job give the union authority and opportunity. The union 
possesses information necessary to protect workers against unfair pro- 
posals, to raise standards progressively and to stabilize work conditions. 

To double union membership is a step toward this goal. To 
state the goal in other terms—it is a step toward the industrial salva- 
tion of millions of workers as well as the salvation of the industries. 
These are functions that only a trade union can perform, and it is 
necessary for industrial and social progress that the trade-union move- 
ment increase its effectiveness. 
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New Union Technical changes are continuously changing 
Problems industrial organization and methods. Con- 
sequently the work of individual workers is 
changing correspondingly. Unions are the organizations of workers 
which must function as a part of industry, and should be thinking 
over how to adjust themselves to meet changes in industry. The 
great change that constitutes present day industry has occurred since 
1919. It is characterized by greatly increased use of machinery to- 
gether with mass production methods. Mass production methods 
are based upon the standardization principle. So far as possible 
work is broken up into simple processes that can be done by ma- 
chinery. 

Repetitive processes or mass production methods have changed 
individual and collective service. In many instances it has wiped 
out skilled mechanics. Many hands and many minds do the work 
which formerly one person completed. Two major problems emerge 
from these changes: organization to meet mass production conditions 
and technical training for mass production workers. 

These are problems we need to consider for the purpose of 
formulating policies. They are problems that press home upon every 
central labor union responsible for initiating organization work. But 
organization work need not be delayed for these decisions. In all 
probability the decisions themselves may emerge from successful en- 
listment of these workers in trade unions. 


Music for All The name of Walter Damrosch will be writ- 

ten large in the history of music in the United 
States. In addition to years of endeavor to take his symphony 
orchestra to communities that had no other opportunity to hear the 
great music of the world and his special symphony concerts for chil- 
dren, Damrosch has interpreted his radio concerts so that all listeners 
might hear good music with understanding. This fall he put into 
effect another great plan for musical education. Over one million 
radio receiving sets have been installed in school houses and each week 
more than twelve million pupils will have a lesson in musical interpre- 
tation and appreciation from the world’s greatest teacher. 

Thus the radio creates musical opportunities and brings the best 
in the music world freely to all. It is the realization of a fine dream of 
a great music lover. As the years go by, the educational results of 
this great plan will appear in development of appreciation and patron- 
age of good music and increasingly better educational opportunities 
for coming generations. 
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Industry In this issue is an article entitled Institute 
and Government of Industry which raises the issue of control 

of industry. The problem lies at the heart 
of ordered industrial development and is concerned with that diffi- 
cult borderland where industrial and political methods meet. 

Self regulation is the principle which affords widest opportunity 
for development in personal living and private undertakings. How 
to bring our far-flung industrial and commercial enterprises and mass 
production factories under control based on this principle and at the 
same time to preserve control in the public interests is the problem 
that challenges political resources. To solve this problem we must 
define the relation of business to government and government to 
business. 

The application of undiscriminating prohibition of combinations 
has worked some disadvantage, but it has also given a protection we 
could not forego without substituting another type of control and 
without adequate provision for scrutiny in the public interest. The 
American labor movement feels that industry has outgrown present 
legislative control and that there. should be an effort to coordinate 
what has worked well in private undertakings with political methods. 








Labor Legislation In December Congress will convene for a 
Pending short session to finish the work of the Seven- 

tieth Congress. There will be time only for 
important legislative proposals. Among the maters already occupying 
a place on the calendar are several of vital interest to labor. 

The American Federation of Labor is deeply interested in the 
progress of legislation to remedy injunction abuses in labor cases, and 
we shall urge consideration of such legislation and decisive action 
thereon. 

In addition to injunction legislation affecting all workers there 
are measures pending which concern national and international unions. 
The miners are deeply interested in legislation to aid their industry; 
the various unions of Federal employees are concerned to improve 
their standards of work and living, to improve wages and salaries and 
conditions of employment. 

The building trades are interested in several measures. They 
are urging changes in the Federal laws that will award contracts to 
the lowest responsible bidder, the responsibility to be decided by the 
government officials. 

A bill is now before Congress providing that citizens of a state 
shall have the preference in the erection of Federal buildings built 
therein. Another bill is in preparation to require all contractors to 
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pay the prevailing rate of wages in the city, town or district in which 
a Federal building is being erected. 

The Hawes-Cooper Convict Labor Bill was made unfinished busi- 
ness by agreement and is expected to be considered early in the ses- 
sion. It passed the House by a vote of 303 to 39. Three-fourths of 
the Senators have announced their willingness to vote for the bill. 

The American Federation of Labor will give special attention 
to these legislative needs. 


Rest Periods The curves of decreasing production as the 
Increase first hours of morning work pass, followed by 
Production a sharp increase after the noon rest and a 

decline in mid-afternoon have seriously per- 
plexed management and workers who saw their earning capacity de- 
cline. Purdue University has made some interesting tests that throw 
light on this problem. The tests were to discover what rest periods 
result in greatest productivity. The work put the muscular system 
continually under a load during the operation. The load was not 
sufficient to give a sensation of strain but brought fatigue through 
repetition during the day. The eight-hour day was accepted as the 
best standard for ordinary work. Rest periods were introduced to 
see if they would increase productivity. 

The results of the tests showed that the operators could not 
make their maximum output without resting at least 16.66 per cent 
of the eight-hour day. Sustained effort becomes an increasing tax and 
fatigue accumulates. As a result productivity declines. How long 
and how frequent rest periods need to be to overcome fatigue ob- 
viously would vary for different jobs. As both management and work- 
ers have a real interest in finding the right answer to this problem, 
obviously here is an opportunity for both to profit through joint 
experimentation. A union that takes the initiative in such a proposal 
has gained a strategic advantage and has benefited its members as 


well. 


Women Workers One in every five women is gainfully em- 

ployed. One-fifth of these women are under 
twenty and another one-fifth over forty-four years of age. The 
studies of the Women’s Bureau show that the majority of women 
work to earn a living or to contribute to the support of others. 
Women workers are employed in practically every industrial: calling. 
The result is in a way a return to the relationship that existed before 
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the days of factories when industries were carried on in the home and 
women did the work or shared it with men. 

These out-of-home industrial occupations bring to women wage- 
earners the same work problems that men workers face and the same 
need for agencies to deal with these problems. Unless women 
workers set up standards controlling their problems they will have 
to accept low wages and poor work conditions. This could not only 
handicap them but would undercut standards men have established 
through collective bargaining. 

The time has come for every union to consider carefully 
the women workers employed in its jurisdiction. Either those work- 
ers must be organized and made a part of the trade-union movement 
or they will constitute a menace to it. It would be well to profit by 
the fact brought out in the recent presidential campaign. Women 
were a determining factor in that campaign. Possessing the right 
to vote, women became important politically, and are accorded a 
status by the political parties. Since women are fellow workers in 
industry and have political influence accordingly in setting standards 
of work, our unions should recognize their potential power and ac- 
cord them status in the union. 





INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


CLINTON RoGeRs WoopRUFF 


VENTS like the opening of the 
Peace Bridge between Buffalo, 


New York, and Fort Erie, 
Ontario, serve to emphasize a num- 
ber of important, significant features 


in the development of the right sort’ 


of international friendship. In the 
first place it emphasized the long- 
standing friendship of America and 
Canada—two neighbors with the 
longest boundary line in the world, 
maintaining an unbroken peace of 
many years more than a century, and 
that without a fort or a soldier, and 
with an unequaled freedom of pas- 
sage back and forth. 

This event likewise serves to em- 
phasize the friendship. of English- 
speaking people. In the words of 
Stanley Baldwin, England’s level- 
headed and sane Prime Minister, 
“though we have to differ for a mo- 
ment we know in our hearts that this 
does not affect our friendship.” Dif- 
ferences of opinion are natural and 
inevitable between people and nations 
that think for themselves, but there 
is no need that such differences should 
lead to quarrels, and they will not if 
there is the desire, “the will” to keep 
the peace. 

There are numerous critics of the 
League of Nations who declare that 
it has failed to do this, that or the 
other—all of which may be true; or 
that some member nation has done 
something that it ought not to have 
done. That, too, may be true, but 
they overlook how potent the League 
is in promoting better international 
relations. 


A recent writer, Henry I. Carey, 
has pointed out that “the round-table 
system of the new diplomacy tends 
to dissolve suspicions as the sun melts 
butter,” and the League of Nations 
embodies just that system. It is hard 
for average men to talk and break 
bread together frequently without be- 
coming better friends than if they 
had never met. Every business man 
knows that business is most effectively 
accomplished by personal contacts. 
And when statesmen become personal 
friends, nations are inevitably drawn 
together. In describing this sort of 
diplomacy Mr. Carey said: “I trav- 
eled recently on a steamer with a de- 
lightful Englishman. The first four 
days we looked at each other out of 
the corners of our eyes. The fifth 
day we met in the bar and talked of 
pleasant trifles. The sixth day we 
found that we had friends in com- 
mon and did a stroke of business. 
The round-table system again.” 

International understanding, like 
marriage, is largely a matter of pro- 
pinquity. Many years ago Disraeli 
wrote: “The first requisite in the 
successful conduct of public affairs is 
a personal acquaintance with the 
statesmen engaged.” Today, at 
Geneva, the nations have established 
an open club where their delegates 
return from the ends of the earth to 
meet, not random acquaintances, but 
old friends. 

This analogy to a club is an ex- 
tremely interesting one.. The club of 
nations is ordinarily powerless to act 
on matters of importance unless au- 
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thorized by the entire membership. 
The assembly is the full membership 
and is the directive force of the 
League, with final control over the 
budget. The council is the executive 
committee which harmonizes disputes 
and generally carries out club poli- 
cies. There are various standing 
committees, and there is the secre- 
tarial service (secretariat) which or- 
ganizes meetings, keeps records, sends 
bills and the like. The nations mem- 
bers of the club voluntarily give up a 
small amount of freedom in agreeing 
to abide by the club constitution and 
by-laws. The club is open to all civi- 
lized nations. 

Perhaps the day of wars is not 
gone, because human nature is very 
much the same the world over and 
from generation to generation. At 
the same time does not every Chris- 
tian man and woman owe it to his 
faith to support every hopeful and 
helpful effort toward creating inter- 
national friendship? 

There is special pertinence in the 
“International Ideals” of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The first three 


read: 


1. We believe that nations no less 
than individuals are subject to God’s 
immutable moral laws. 

2. We believe that nations achieve 
true welfare, greatness and honor 
only through just dealing and un- 
selfish service. 

3. We believe that nations that re- 
gard themselves as Christian have 
special international obligations. 


The fourth reads thus: 

“We believe that the spirit of 
Christian brotherliness can remove 
every unjust barrier of trade, color, 
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creed and race.” Personally I be- 
lieve it would be stronger if for 
“can” we substituted “ought to.” 
Human nature can and does take cu- 
rious turns and twists even in the 
hearts and breasts of devoted and 
devout Christians. 

Other planks in this platform of 
ideals read: 


5. We believe that Christian pa- 
triotism demands the practice of 
good will between nations. 

6. We believe that international 
policies should secure equal justice 
for all races. 

7. We believe that all nations 
should associate themselves perma- 
nently for world peace and good will. 

8. We believe in international law, 
and in the universal use of interna- 
tional courts of justice and boards of 


- arbitration. 


9. We believe in a sweeping re- 
duction of armaments by all nations. 


To these nine planks there will be 
little or no dissent on the part of in- 
ternationalists who desire profoundly 
that the world should be at peace and 
that differences of opinion and of in- 
terests should be settled by the arbit- 
rament of reason rather than by the 
arbitrament of arms. Nevertheless 
some if not most of the pronounced 
would have difficulty in accepting ex 
animo the tenth plank: 

“We believe in a warless world, 
and dedicate ourselves to its achieve- 
ment.” 

A warless world in the present state 
of human nature is as impossible, or 
should I say incredible, as a sinless 
world. 

Some time ago a correspondent in 


the Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 
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pointed out that: “In themselves and 
by way of contrast, how pleasing are 
the words of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that ‘the mere thought of a war be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain is outlawed in the very soul 
of every British citizen.’ ” 

“There are those, however,” this 
correspondent pointed out, “who 
seem to seize every opportunity to 
speak of ‘the next war.’”’ She then 
proceeded to show how for a while 
it was the Japanese who were to at- 
tack us; “but the admirable patience 
with which they bore our discrimina- 
tion against them in the matter of 
immigration was a sufhcient refuta- 
tion. Nothing spreads faster than 
evil rumor however ill-founded, there- 
fore its originators merit severe con- 
demnation. Nations as well as indi- 


viduals must learn to forgive offenses 
and banish fear and suspicion of each 
other—for nations are only groups of 
individuals—and learn the wise di- 


plomacy of conciliation. It is better 
policy always to forgive an offense 
than to resent it, especially in the 
case of nations by force of arms, such 
exceptions as the American struggle 
for independence being, of course, un- 
derstood—and there is much more 
dignity and nobility in a frank apol- 
ogy for a wrong done or a mistake 
made than there is in excuse or at- 
tempt at defense.” 

There is a lot of very inspiring 
writing in the house organs that are 
published in such increasing numbers. 
To one of these, entitled “Net Re- 
sults,” I am indebted for this story on 
“How National Walls Are Being Bat- 
tered down”: 
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In the modern world business is 
doing what religion did in England. 
Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek monk. 
was sent to Canterbury in 669. He 
found representatives of Rome at all 
the courts, but there was no such thing 
as church unity. He strove to make 
the Church a great single organiza- 
tion, unlimited in its work by the bor- 
ders of small kingdoms. The early 
missionaries, as good salesmen, had 
concentrated their best efforts upon 
the kings. They knew that if they 
converted the king his people would 
follow without much trouble. Each 
kingdom, therefore, had its spiritual 
head who usually was the king’s 
chaplain. 

Theodore saw that the smaller 
kingdoms were being gradually ab- 
sorbed by the larger and that the 
division of the Church by kingdoms, 
which were unstable, was not good. 
He therefore built a church organi- 
zation which was independent, in so 
far as possible, of arbitrary geo- 
graphical boundaries. In doing this 
work for the Church he rendered a 
great service to England. 

In learning to think of the single 
throne of the head of the Church at 
Canterbury the people naturally got 
into the habit of thinking easily of 
one king. The church organization 
also served as a model after which 
the people formed their government. 
National unity took shape in people’s 
minds and then manifested itself in 
management of temporal affairs. 

Business organizations are doing 
today what the early English church 
did. International conferences are 
being held year after year. Travel 
bureaus are playing their part. Ship- 
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ping companies are encouraging peo- 
ple to travel. Motion pictures are 
doing their work. 

The League of Nations may never 
accomplish all that its admirers think 
it will, but it, too, will serve in help- 
ing to level international boundaries. 


International gatherings of pro-. 


fessional and business people and of 
the churches help to the same end. 
However little the Lausanne Confer- 
ence may have promoted church unity 
it helped mightily in molding inter- 
national friendships. So, too, the 


continuation committee of the Life 
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and Work Conference in session at 
Winchester from July 23 to 28. The 
ancient city gave to its representa- 
tives an enthusiastic welcome, to about 
sixty delegates from seventeen coun- 
tries; these belonged to the Orthodox 
Church, the Protestant churches of the 
continent, the Church of England and 
the Free Churches of Britain and 
America. Archbishops from eastern 
Europe in their stately dress could be 
seen side by side with great European 
scholars and leaders of the Christian 
churches of the west and friendships 
were formed which will not soon be 
shaken. 


THE ROOM 


Grace TURNER 


When you shall come into his room and find 


The books and pictures and the waiting chair, 


You wi: surprise a spirit unaware 


And guess the hidden secrets of a mind. 


The small white saints, the crucifix are dear 


To him, the holy figures on the mantel-shelf, 


And tender, pure Madonnas he himself 


Has hung, and candles burning clear. 


Four walls will be articulate for you 


With song of birds in cloisters, sound of feet 


Of one who steps on stars and strides the blue, 


While only body keeps the narrow beat. 


You will divine how this man’s love can see 


Beyond flesh-barrier to eternity, 
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may seem trite to say that we 
are at a turning point in human 
history. But the observation 
can not be overemphasized. If this 
fact is once ignored by any move- 
ment looking to social betterment, 
that movement is doomed to struggle 
in the dark against unseen and in- 
comprehensible obstacles. 

This is peculiarly true of the labor 
movement, because Labor is not 
merely an aspect of human life but 
is human life itself. If the labor 
movement goes wrong, human life 
will necessarily go wrong. Fortu- 
nately, this truth is being recognized 
in America today to a degree that it 
has never before been recognized in 
any human society. 

In the beginning of industrialism, 
the labor movement was largely a 
movement of artisans to protect their 
status from the inroads being made 
upon it by machine production. The 
working man who had acquired skill 
often became enraged at the sight of 
the machine, operated by unskilled 
operators, doing the work at a speed 
with which no worker could possibly 
compete. So these men at first 
warred blindly against the machine. 
But to no purpose. It seemed that 
the fates were against them, and they 
were; although we did not know in 
those days the real name of the 
fates—that is, economic progress. 

It was a great step in human 
progress when the organized workers 
dropped their antagonism to the ma- 


chine per se and waged war more 
definitely upon the owners who 


seemed to be using it for the exploita- 


tion of the workers. 

There was not then, and there 
never has been, any fundamental 
conflict between Labor and Capital. 
But as long as both sides thoroughly 
believed that there was such a con- 
flict, it was inevitable that there 
should be a war between Laborers 
and Capitalists. 

For Labor, as everybody sup- 
posed, was a commodity—something 
to be bought in the cheapest possible 
market, but something to be sold at 
the highest price obtainable. This 
conflict of interest between buyer and 
seller had always been taken for 
granted; and when the _ industrial 
revolution first placed the wage 
worker in a position to haggle for a 
price upon his labor, he necessarily 
adopted the generally accepted rules 
of haggling. It required a long and 
painful experience with this industrial 
mechanism before it was discovered 
that industry and business are not 
simply profit making ventures but the 
collective effort to sustain human life 
on a higher material plane than was 
ever possible before. 

But neither the worker nor the 
capitalist knew this. Neither had, 
nor could have, a social understand- 
ing of the machine, and neither could 
develop a complete industrial philos- 
ophy. Labor fought for labor prin- 
ciples. Capital fought for what 
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were believed to be capitalist prin- 
ciples. Labor, in the face of bitter 
opposition and oppression, insisted 
upon high wages and fewer hours of 
work; not with any notion, however, 
that this would be good for business 
but that it would be good for them. 
But wherever Labor won in such a 
struggle it was good for business. 
It seems strange today that this sim- 
ple economic principle should have 
been obscured so long, and that its 
acceptance by industrial leaders is a 
phenomenon of the last decade. 
That business can not be good 
unless there is a market for goods 
was doubtless seen by everybody; 
and it must have been more or less 
clear that there could not be a great 
market for goods unless there were 
a great many people with great pur- 
chasing power. But it was not per- 
ceived, although everybody admitted 
that we had reached the industrial 
age, that the very machine which was 
producing the goods must simultane- 
ously produce the purchasing power. 
Today that principle is thoroughly 
. understood by all the real leaders of 
American industry. They know that 
such prosperity as we have rests 
solidly upon the foundation of high 
wages and plenty of leisure for the 
wage-earners. Without wages, they 
can buy nothing much. And without 
leisure, they will want nothing much 
which the business organizations 
have to sell. A-sixteen-hour worker 
can not want much, after working 
hours, but sleep; and he is not likely 
to be fussy about the terms upon 
which he gets it. Most any bed, 
under almost any environment will 
do. To become a good customer of 
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the machine, and to want all the lux- 
uries which the machine is capable 
of turning out today, he must have 
time at his disposal to use luxury. 

The last ten years have likewise 
been marked by a decided change in 
the working man’s point of view. He 
has seen the advantage of machine 
production, and organized labor has 
more and more taken off from the 
machine every restriction which 
would tend to keep it from giving 
maximum service. We have arrived 
at a harmony of view point, at least, 
between Capital and Labor, if it is 
not always possible to agree upon 
method. But this philosophical har- 
mony can accomplish little unless the 
present changes, as well as the past 
history, of the industrial mechanism 
is understood. 

The present situation, to Capital, 
is becoming more and more a mat- 
ter of “profitless prosperity.” The 
worker may not be in a position al- 
ways to see this clearly, just as the 
capitalist can not see that the worker 
is threatened with an equally serious 
dilemma. It is the business of the 
worker, however, to understand it, 
not merely that he may be able by 
meeting the problem to hold his 
present gains, but that he may unite 
with the industrial managers in 
ushering in a period of heretofore 
unbelievable prosperity. 

The immediate problem to the 
worker in our most modern industry 
is not one of maintaining the wage 
scale or of shortening the hours. The 
immediate problem is one of remain- 
ing in these modern industries. 

The managers of these industries 
are thoroughly sold on the idea of 
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high wages and the shorter work 
day. Even Mr. Ford, who seem- 
ingly has nothing in common with 
organized labor, recognizes this in- 
dustrial principle. . These managers 
not only want wages kept at a high 
level in their own establishments, but 
they wish that the high wage level 
might be universal. But they don’t 
know how to make them so, and 
without the thorough cooperation of 
labor everywhere they may never 
find out. 

It is obvious, for instance, that 
high wages can not be paid on farms 
today, in the way in which the bulk 
of our farming is done. In order to 
pay high wages the collective prin- 
ciple must be introduced; the prin- 
ciple of large-scale production and 
economic distribution; the principle 
of dove-tailing the labor of thou- 
sands and of hundreds of thousands 
of workers in such a way as to give 
maximum service to the public with 
a minimum waste of human effort. 

Likewise it must be obvious that 
a high-wage scale can not be main- 
tained in many other branches of 
business and industry. Retailing is 
still largely unorganized. The coal 
industry and the textile industry 
sadly need modernization, and the 
wastes even in supposedly modern 
industries are still staggering — 
wastes, by the way, which are often 
due not to mismanagement within 
the industry but to the attempt of 
the industries to obey the Sherman 
Law and retain wasteful competition 
at any cost. 

But there is no solution of the 
problem either of business or of 
labor in simply waiting for business 
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to modernize itself. Already a great 
many businesses are suffering not 
from their inefficiency but from their 
eficiency. They adopted mass pro- 
duction methods, which are un- 
doubtedly the most economical meth- 
ods, and they produced great profits 
while they were competing with con- 
cerns which were less up to date. 
But now their competitors are also 
up to date. All are engaged in mass 
production or making a good attempt 
at it and the result seems to be such 
quantity production of useful and use- 
less things that it appears to take 
more people to sell the stuff than it 
does to make it. 

The obvious cure for such a situa- 
tion is to rationalize production so 
that we produce the useful things 
whether luxuries or not and thus 
give the workers greater purchasing 
power so that they could consume 
such mass production. That is what 
the workers would like to have done, 
and it is identically what the mana- 
gers would like to do. But they can 
not do this, because business in its 
present state has no agency by which 
the job can be accomplished. 

As it is, with each business running 
independently of all other businesses, 
even those who believe in the high 
purchasing powers for the workers 
are really reducing that purchasing 
power—not by reducing wages but 
by introducing more economies which 
enable them to lay off men. The 
number of employed workers in 
America is rapidly decreasing every 
year along with the ever greater in- 
crease in their production. 

Merely to employ everybody can 
not solve the resulting problem. 




















They might be employed in jail and 
they would create no wealth for any- 
body. They might be employed on 
our farms and only add to the misery 
of everybody. But a way must be 
found to employ everybody under the 
most modern methods, to take up 
the labor surplus by shortening hours 
in established industries, create new 
industries and balance and rational- 
ize production in general. To do 
that, it will be necessary for Ameri- 


DEDICATION FOR A BOOK OF VERSE 
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can industry to unite on an all-in- 
clusive industrial program and estab- 
lish an agency through which it may 
effect such coordination. Tenta- 
tively, for want of a better name, I 
have suggested that it call this 
agency The American Institute of In- 
dustrial Coordination. That agency, 
it is my hope, will be the creation of 
all of American industry of which 
Labor—both brain and brawn—is of 
necessity the most vital part. 


DEDICATION FOR A BOOK OF VERSE 


As leaves that fall, tinted with red 


And gold—so are my songs; 


And you, who mark them in their flight, 
To you this book belongs. 


Bright, falling leaves, the leaves of dreams, 
Touched by the wind of years, 


Leaves that in falling whisper things 
Too swift and dim for tears. 


Oh, you who tread a quiet path 
In the great wood of Time, 


Who watch these drifting, colored leaves— 
Dreams that the world calls “rhyme”— 


Pity the swiftness of their flight, 
Seek what they cannot say, 


Snatch from their sadness some delight, 


And go your way. 


—Mary Drxon THAYER. 








EMPLOYMENT CAN BE REGULARIZED 





Henry S. DENNISON 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 


N the Dennison Company’s * at- 
tempts to regularize employ- 
ment, six major measures have 
been gradually evolved. They are: 


1. Long range stock goods plan- 
ning 

2. Adding stock items to supple- 
ment special 

3. Getting seasonal special orders 
in early 

4. Building up “out of season” 
business 

5. Training operatives into sup- 
plementary jobs 

6. Studying the business cycle 


Long Range Stock Goods Planning 


Practically all estimates for stock 
items are made six months in ad- 
vance by the merchandising division 
of the business. This division is set 
up solely to istudy merchandise in 
all its aspects, one of which is the 
gauging of demand for lines and 
items. On the basis of the merchan- 


* The Dennison Manufacturing Company are 
makers of a range of products, the major classes 
of which are crepe paper, shipping, marking and 
system tags, paper cases and boxes, gummed 
paper and gummed paper products, sealing wax 
and holiday merchandise. The whole line of 
stock goods totals some nine thousand items, and 
made-to-order goods equal stock goods in 
quantity. The home office and main plant are 
located at Framingham, Mass.; there are two 
smaller plants in nearby Massachusetts towns, 
and one in London, England. Sales offices are 
maintained in the major cities of the United 
States, and sales representation of one kind or 
another in most parts of the world. In all, the 


company employs about four thousand people. 
The factory force is about equally divided as 
between men and women. 
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diser’s estimate, factory schedules for 
stock merchandise are made by the 
manufacturing division and include 
requirements for the necessary per- 
sonnel. 


Adding Stock Items to Supplement 
Specials 


By studying great numbers of 
special orders, a stock item which 
seems to meet the requirements of 
many of them can often be created. 
This stock item helps eliminate rush 
orders, allows of manufacture in 
large lots and at such times as to 
balance the production schedule, and 
yet makes possible immediate deliv- 
eries. These things in combination 
result in lower costs. 

For example, a study of marking 
tags used for special sales by depart- 
ment stores and other retailers, en- 
abled special sales tags to be designed 
in sizes and styles that meet the re- 
quirements of nearly all users. A 
study of special orders for alteration 
tags, system tags and garage tags 
led to the creation of standard forms 
for these items that meet practically 
all demands of the market. 


Getting Seasonal Special Orders in 
Early 


The evils of seasonal orders can 
be reduced if customers can be per- 
suaded to anticipate some at least 
of their requirements for seasonal 
items well in advance. This has been 
accomplished partly by persuasive 
salesmanship, partly by being able 
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to promise a greater security as to 
delivery, and sometimes by reducing 
prices to “buy-early” customers. For 
example, originally, box production 
was exceedingly seasonal. Orders 
would not come in any large num- 
bers until early summer, and then 
there would be a painful rush of work 
until Christmas. As a result of our 
modified sales policies, however, we 
now secure a considerable number of 
our holiday box orders in January, 
and are well scheduled up by March. 


Building Up “Out of Season” 
Business 


This is a levelling up process which 
increases total output while at the 
same time it decreases fluctuations. 
As an example, printed greeting 
cards were added to the line to oc- 
cupy the box die stamping crew dur- 
ing their off season. We created, as 
you might say, a supplementary sea- 
son for die stamping. 

Another example of this same 
method is the securing of contract 
orders calling for split shipments. 
For instance, we may accept an order 
for five million tags to be delivered 
in lots of 500M for a ten months 
period. We may, as factory sched- 
ules require, make simply the 500M 
in any one month, we may run the 
whole five million at once, storing the 
tags against the delivery required, or 
anything between the two. This 
plan, of course, requires great care 
in operation, otherwise the plant 
may become jammed with what can 
prove to be very unprofitable busi- 
ness. 

Still another example is the crea- 
tion of temporary stock items which 
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may be made during a period of slack 
operation. The making of special- 
ties from crépe paper filled such a 
place as have other crépe paper 
novelties. During periods of active 
business inquiries often come in for 
merchandise -we might make but 
which appears to be outside of the 
strictly Dennison line. Such inqui- 
ries with samples are kept in a special 
file. In times when work is slack 
this special file forms the basis for 
new sales leads for goods normally 
outside of our usual range of work, 
but which can be made on our facili- 
ties. Incidentally it occasionally hap- 
pens that an item or line of merchan- 
dise turned up this way as an emer- 
gency measure can very profitably 
be added as a regular part of the 
line. 


Training Operatives Into Supple- 
mentary Jobs 


Wherever it is feasible, an effort is 
made to train operators in more than 
one type of work. If it so happens 
that the off season of one depart- 
ment coincides with the busy season 
of another, it then becomes possible 
to transfer operatives from one to 
the other. As a matter of fact it 
can be planned to adjust the work of 
one department so as to use the un- 
employed operators of another de- 
partment, if training in both depart- 
ments has been given. To insure, 
however, that there is no loss to the 
operative during the training period, 
a retainer system is used by which a 
flat amount per hour is added to piece 
rate earnings, the amount being de- 
creased as the operator gains sufh- 
cient skill to bring his earnings up 
to his usual piece rate. 
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Following out this plan, box 
makers are trained as liners and 
liners as box makers, inspectors on 
box machines are trained as makers 
of box parts, operatives of eyeletting 
machines to do packaging, gum label 
cutters as power press operators, and 
box makers to work on the various 
wax crafts. 


Study of the Business Cycle 


It is desirable to avoid expansion 
at the peak of any cycle and to con- 
serve resources for the different 
times when the cycle is near the bot- 
tom. Of course no amount of study 
can as yet tell when the exact top 
and the exact bottom of any cycle is 
to come. But a constant study of 
cyclical movements makes possible 
guesses that are workably accurate. 
As well as our ingenuity can contrive, 
every effort is made to operate so 
that all our resources of every kind 
can be available and brought to bear 
during times of probable slack op- 
eration. For example, advertising 
appropriations are made with the 
idea of advertising heavily near the 
bottom of the cycle and very little 
near the top; funds being conserved 
and allocated accordingly. 

Occasionally these regularization 
methods fail fully to accomplish their 
purpose. So the company has as- 
sumed the responsibility of paying 
relief to those for whom, tempora- 
rily, there is no work. This responsi- 
bility has been taken over on the as- 
sumption that the opportunity to 
reduce the amount of unemployment 
lies very largely with the employer. 

Some years ago there was created 
an unemployment fund out of the 
profits of the business, originally 
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accumulated over a five-year period. 
This fund is not a charity; it does 
not constitute an unlimited guaran- 
tee, either of employment or of the 
maintenance of the regular wage 
rate; nor is it anywhere stipulated 
that the fund may be renewed; proof 
of its value is the only reason for re- 
newing it. 

The fund is administered by a 
small committee, the membership of 
which is equally divided between the 
management and the works com- 
mittee. Whenever there is actual 
unemployment, the fund is set in op- 
eration in this way: 

Employees of more than _ six 
months’ service who are temporarily 
laid off for more than one or two 
days in any month receive 80 per 
cent of their regular wages if they 
have dependents, and 60 per cent of 
their regular wages if they have no 
dependents. Both classes of em- 
ployees when they secure temporary 
work outside are entitled to an 
amount equal to ro per cent of their 
outside earnings plus 90 per cent of 
their usual earnings with the Denni- 
son Company. The unemployment 
fund is used to make up the difference 
between this amount and the amount 
they receive outside. Employees 
who are temporarily transferred to 
other work in the factory are paid 
their full wages * if they are time- 
workers and go per cent of their six 
weeks’ average if they are piece- 


* Examples of typical labor loans where the 
difference in pay is taken from the unemploy- 
ment fund are: Hand die stamper to cutting 
brush, first-class printer to Stockman or Prouty 
press, wood case maker to rough carpentering, 
gold leaf stamper to paint spraying, leather 
case coverer to inspecting hardware on cases, 
coating machine operator to trucking, etc. 














workers. Whatever they are worth 
on their new jobs is charged to op- 
erating expenses and the rest is made 
up out of the unemployment fund. 
At any time after six days’ payments 
have been made, the unemployment 
fund committee may stop payments 
to any employee who, in its opinion, 
is not making proper efforts to secure 
outside work. So far there has been 
no case of this sort. 

The company retains the right of 
discharge, but have several checks 
against its arbitrary exercise. We 
avoid discharging workers when 
there is only a temporary shortage of 
work; and if, in long-continued de- 
pressions, discharge becomes _neces- 
sary as a last resort, the employee is 
given two weeks’ notice or its pay 
equivalent. 

The fund started at $150,000. 
Out of this the total disbursements 
since 1920 have been about $75,000 
and interest and a few special ap- 
propriations have been credited to 
it. In comparison with the annual 
payroll figures, the amounts paid out 
in any one year are insignificant. The 
drain on the unemployment fund in 
1921 was greater than in any other 
year; and yet, in 1921, the total 


amount paid out of the fund was 
about 0.7 of 1 per cent of the total 
yearly payroll. 


SACRIFICE 
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We feel sure that the payments 
have been of actual practical value to 
employees and that the general feel- 
ing of security the fund has built up 
has been of even more value. But we 
are wholly positive that the effects of 
the fund, in making management 
work hard to overcome irregularities 
of employment, have been extraor- 
dinary. 

When mutual fire insurance came 
in with its rates varied in accordance 
with preventive efficiency, a big start 
was given to fire prevention. I have 
known many cases where the promise 
of even a slight change in rates has 
caused very earnest and persistent 
efforts on the part of management to 
decrease fire risks. We are finding 
the same thing with unemployment 
relief funds. The economic spur is 
in itself relatively small, but it acts 
as a release valve for the motives of 
pride of accomplishment. The in- 
fluences, moreover, are widespread. 
Our company and several others who 
have something of the same plan re- 
port that the influence can be dis- 
tinctly felt even by salesmen in the 
field. Our company feels that its 
unemployment relief is a measure of 
considerable economic advantage 
which will assure the continuance and 
intensification of our efforts to regu- 
larize employment. 


SACRIFICE 


The dusky mother of the rosy morn 

Dies at its birth, contented to depart; 

As sorrow from the precincts of the heart 

When flushed with tears, the man-child joy is born. 





—By Rev. Joun B. Tass. 








FACTS BEHIND THE POLICIES 





A Discussion of New Evidence in an Old Cause 


ELISABETH CHRISTMAN, 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Glove Workers Union 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Women’s Trade Union League of America 


URING the presidential cam- 
paign just ended, officers of the 
National Women’s Trade Un- 

ion League asked the Republican and 
Democratic candidates to state their 
position on labor legislation, espe- 


the same that have determined the 
policies of organized labor on this 
question. 

In 1909 the United States Bureau 
of Labor completed a four-years in- 
vestigation of the conditions of em- 





cially hour laws, 
for women in in- 
dustry. The re- 
sponse came 
promptly and 
clearly from both 
candidates, and 
left no doubt 
that, whatever 
the outcome of 
the election, the 
next President of 
the United States 
would be on the 
trade union side 
of this question. 
Mr. Hoover, as 
here quoted, re- 
afirmed a posi- 
tion taken in 
1920. Governor 


Smith stood upon his record as legis- 
chief executive of New 


lator and 














I am absolutely with you in your 
efforts to get adequate labor legislation 
for women. Such legislation establishes 
standards for industry, which, although 
they already exist by voluntary agreement 
between many employers and the organ- 
ized workers, must be written into law 
to bring up the laggards of industry. 


On this subject I have not altered my 
opinion as expressed in 1920. If women 
in industrial occupations are to be pro- 
tected equally with men, they must have 
safeguards additional to those provided 
for men. I favor especially the laws 
limiting hours of labor, with progressively 
higher standards in accordance with the 
purposes of organized working women. 
I should greatly deplore any weakening 
of the existing regulations, or any inter- 
ference with their extension. 


—HErRBeERT Hoover. 











ploy women. 


ployment of 
women wage- 
earners, which 
had been under- 
taken in response 
to the urging of 
the National 
Women’s Trade 
Union League, 
then newly or- 
ganized. After 
the terrible Tri- 
angle Shirtwaist 
Factory fire in 
1911, the New 
York Factory In- 
vestigating Com- 
mission produced 
new volumes of 
data showing the 
necessity for legal 


regulation of the trades which em- 
Now within recent 





York State, showing him constantly 
a supporter of our legislative pro- 
gram. 

It is important to realize that these 
statements meant more than bids for 
votes. They represent policies which 
rest on facts. 


And the facts are 
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months have come the findings of an- 
other investigation, made by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, to determine the 
effects of laws enacted to remedy the 
conditions revealed in the earlier 
studies; the effects, that is, upon 

















FACTS BEHIND THE POLICIES 


women’s opportunities for employ- 
ment. Have the laws, while improv- 
ing working conditions, handicapped 
women in securing employment? We 
never believed they did. 

On this point there is controversy, 
however. Claiming that laws which 
do not apply alike to men and women 
are a discrimination against women, 
the non-union National Woman's 
Party is asking Congress to enact a 
federal constitutional amendment for 
“equal rights,” which would nullify 
the labor laws for women. This or- 
ganization is at the same time fight- 
ing state labor legislation for women 
wherever proposed and trying to re- 
peal such laws where they exist. This 
ties in with the program of the “open 
shop” manufacturers. That is why 
we want presidential influence on our 
side and against the attempt to wipe 
out the regulations we desire. That 
is why we call attention again to the 
experience and scientific study on 
which our trade union policy — and 
the next President’s policy —are 
based. 

From the trade union point of 
view it seems to me that the Women’s 
Bureau report completely destroys 
the ground of controversy. The facts 
developed in that study sustain the 
position taken by trade union women 
in 1909 on the basis of that first com- 
prehensive study by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As we say, for the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
in Life and Labor Bulletin: 


The Test of Equality 


The test of equality between men 
and women in industry is the wage 
rate. “Equal pay for equal work” 


is not merely a slogan voicing a de- 
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mand for fair play; it is something to 


measure by. The fact that women’s 
wages average lower than men’s is 
proof of the difference in their bar- 
gaining power. When bargaining 
power is equal, the wage rates will 
be equal. 

Trade union women, therefore, 
take hold of their equal rights prob- 
lem at that point. What they have 
to do to gain an equal footing with 
men is to strengthen the bargaining 
power of women until it is equal to 
the bargaining power of men. 

In the labor movement we know 
this so well that we find it hard to be 
patient with the women of no indus- 
trial experience who insist that equal 
rights for women and men can not be 
attained so long as there are laws 
that apply to women but not to men. 
We know, in the labor movement, 
that laws limiting women’s hours of 
labor are one of the means of getting 
equal economic rights; and economic 
rights, which by no means coincide 
with legal rights, are the kind of 
rights that count toward equal oppor- 
tunity, because they are the kind that 
strengthen women’s bargaining power. 
We know this by experience. And 
so we deny the assertion that, so far 
as industrial occupations are con- 
cerned, limitation of women’s hours 
of work by law is a handicap to 
women, or restricts their opportuni- 
ties. 


The Women’s Bureau Brings New 
Evidence 


But now we have new evidence to 
support us. The Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
has been studying the facts bearing 
upon this question. The Bureau has 
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analyzed the laws, some of which are 
found in every state but one, and 
studied their effects in 1661 estab- 
lishments, where more than 665,561 
men and women are employed. It 
has given special attention to all the 
occupations where claim of discrim- 
ination against women has been made. 
It has compared the effects of the 
laws in those and other occupations, 
and in states where no legal regula- 
tions exist. It has interviewed em- 
ployers and employees, men and 
women, has examined records and 
analyzed statistical material, bring- 
ing to light every kind of relevant in- 
formation. 

It has furnished, in other words, a 
comprehensive volume of data which 
carry conviction both as to the thor- 
oughness, sincerity, and technical skill 
with which the study was made and 
the soundness of the findings of the 
investigators. The work was in charge 
of Miss Mary N. Winslow, a trained 
industrial investigator, under super- 
vision of Miss Mary Anderson, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau, who 
was herself a factory worker for 
many years. It was conducted with 
the technical advice of such experts 
as Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Dr. 
Charles P. Neill, and Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth, and the facts thus scien- 
tifically assembled by the Women’s 
Bureau establish beyond question for 
us what we already knew by our own 
observation and experience, to wit: 

That the limitation of women’s 
daily and weekly hours of work is 
one means of equalizing the position 
of working men and working women. 

That women are not handicapped 
but helped by such limitation of their 
hours of work. 
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That where women’s hours are 
shortened by law men’s hours also 
are usually shortened. 

That women are not displaced by 
men because of the laws shortening 
hours for women. 

That the number of jobs for 
women is actually greater as a result 
of these laws. 

That night-work laws have served 
the important purpose of reducing 
the extent of night work and discred- 
iting the policy by demonstrating its 
inefficiency as well as its hardship to 
the workers. 

That night-work laws indiscrim- 
inately applied to non-factory occu- 
pations may work to the disadvantage 
of some classes of women, hence care- 
ful drafting and expert study are 
highly necessary. 

That laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in given occupations 
are defensible only where some pecul- 


‘iar hazard exists for women but not 


for men. 

And finally this: 

That women’s opportunity in in- 
dustry does not depend upon legal 
regulation of the conditions of em- 
ployment. It depends largely upon 
the employer’s idea of what are 
“women’s jobs,” but above all else 
upon the fact that women can be 
hired “cheaper” than men. 


A First Principle of Unionism 


This last conclusion, especially, is 
no news to us. Labor knows that 
opportunity for work does not de- 
pend upon labor laws. Labor asks 
for labor laws as one means of stand- 
ardizing, equalizing, and distribut- 
ing opportunity. State laws which fix 
minimum standards for the condi- 
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’ tions of work make for better oppor- 
tunity, and even more opportunities, 
just as do union laws and trade agree- 
ments, by requiring the employer and 
the worker to agree that nothing Jess 
than certain fixed terms shall be valid 
in the labor contract. The laws, in 
other words, like trade union agree- 
ments, limit the “freedom of con- 
tract” of employer and worker both, 
by forbidding them to undercut fixed 
standards, and thus maintain a higher 
level for jobs in general, with better 
distribution of work to more people. 

This first principle of unionism 
comes up again because the feminist 
opponents of labor laws for women 
are so blind to the needs of wage- 
earners, so innocent of understanding 
of the facts of industry and the eco- 
nomics of the labor movement, that, 
while demanding “freedom of con- 
tract” for women, they simultane- 
ously (and gratuitously, not to say 
presumptuously) say to working 
women, “Organize and get your 
eight-hour day as men have done, or 
else make the laws apply alike to men 
and women.” 

To this we reply, as patiently as we 
can: 

First—Trade unions exist for the 
purpose of limiting individual free- 
dom of contract below a given stand- 
ard, just as do labor laws. 

Second—Men get their eight-hour 
day sometimes by law as well as by 
union agreement. They adapt their 
policies, trade by trade, or group by 
group, or state by state, to the needs 
of the workers affected, as best they 
can within the restrictions imposed by 
court decisions, and facing the facts 
as to legislative possibilities in states 
where organized employers, opposing 
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such legislation, are entrenched in po- 
litical power. 

Third—For women to be re- 
stricted to man-made policies, instead 
of being free to determine policies 
for themselves, is not equal rights for 
women and men, but a new form of 
subjection for women. 

Fourth—To demand freedom of 
contract for working women amounts, 
as our opponents have demonstrated, 
to agreement with the anti-union em- 
ployers who demand it for men and 
women both; in other words, to the 
rule of laissez faire. And this phil- 
osophy of each for himself, with free- 
dom to undercut, does leave to the 
Devil the hindermost—which means 
starvation for many and lower stand- 
ards for all. 


The “Right” to Undercut 


Yet this is the kind of freedom the 
National Woman’s Party is contend- 
ing for. Its spokeswomen say pub- 
licly, “We demand the right to work 
sixteen hours a day if we want to.” 
And they say in print that “The 
woman worker whose hours are lim- 
ited is handicapped because the hours 
she can offer to an employer are less 
than the hours a man can offer.” Nor 
do they stop with this ancient fallacy. 
They assume that the sixteen-hour 
day means more pay than the eight- 
hour day! 

The “right” to undercut ‘is a 
“right’”’ no trade union woman would 
want to use or to have used against 
her. It is her solemn obligation, as 
part of her union membership, not to 
do so. But it is a thing the unorgan- 


ized woman is forced to do, to the 
detriment of herself and all other 
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wage-earners, unless the law prevents. 
That is why we want the law. 

Practically, therefore, when it 
comes to the framing of labor laws, 
the organized workers care little 
about the infringement of their so- 
called “freedom of contract,” pro- 
vided the law improves the working 
conditions of the men, women and 
children to whom it applies—and 
thereby other men, women and chil- 
dren and the whole working world. 

What freedom has the penniless 
girl who presents herself at the em- 
ployment office of a cotton mill that 
runs a ten-hour day and an eleven- 
hour night? How is there any free- 
dom in the choice forced upon her 
when she takes the ten-hour, or 
eleven-hour, ten-dollar job with no 
other job in sight, and a score of 
other girls standing in line behind 
her? Who fixes her hours of work? 
Who decides her wage rate? Cer- 
tainly not the girl. Shall we leave 
the employer to be sole arbiter of her 
fate, and, through her, of ours? 

But to turn from principles back to 
the facts upon which they rest. 


The Women’s Bureau Study 


The Women’s Bureau has studied 
all the laws applying to women in all 
the states, and considers them in two 
classes—laws that regulate and laws 
that prohibit. In the first classifica- 
tion are (a) the laws that limit daily 
and weekly hours of work, and (b) 
night-work laws. In the second are 


(c) laws forbidding certain occupa- 
tions to women. The Bureau’s report 
calls attention to the fact that these 
laws cover different occupations or in- 
dustries in different states, and are so 
different in standards and effective- 
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ness that generalizations about them 
must be made with care. But—and 
this is important—in very few in- 
stances do the laws cover any profes- 
sional or semi-professional women, or 
business executives. They are pri- 
marily, and, as we know, were in- 
tended to be, laws for women in in- 
dustry, whose first problem is to meet 
the pressure of competition with 
other women, without underbidding 
and destroying standards. The in- 
dustrial woman’s competition is not 
primarily with men, and it is mass 
competition. That is the difference 
between our problem and that of the 
professional woman, who does com- 
pete directly with men, and as an in- 
dividual. 

Because of this difference, the 
Women’s Bureau separates the study 
not only according to types of law, 
but according to industries and types 
of occupations. It covers manufac- 
turing industries (boots and shoes, 
clothing, hosiery, electrical products, 
and paper boxes), stores, restaurants, 
traction companies, metal trades, 
printing, elevators, and other special- 
ized occupations. It compared con- 
ditions in states with laws and states 
without laws of the type in question. 
And it surveys the trends of employ- 
ment of women, as well as the specific 
instances which may or may not be 
exceptional. And it brings to bear 
upon its own findings statistics which 
show, for one thing, that during the 
period since most of the legislation 
has been in force, and in the states 
that have the most such legislation, 
women wage-earners have increased 
more rapidly than men. 
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Limiting Daily and Weekly Hours 


The answer the Bureau finds for 
the manufacturing industries studied 
, as given in the report is this: 


“The outstanding conclusion that 
can be drawn from the data pre- 
sented is that legislative restriction 
of women’s working hours has not 
limited their opportunity in the in- 
dustries studied. 

“In four states with laws that limit 
to 48 or 50 hours women’s working 
week, information was secured from 
156 establishments employing 24,016 
women. In only two of these estab- 
lishments was there any indication of 
a curtailment in women’s employment 
resulting from the hour law. In those 
two (out of 156) establishments, the 
total decrease in the number of 
women employed was only 9 (out of 
more than 24,000). 

“There is no doubt that legislation 
limiting women’s hours of work has 
reacted to establish shorter hour 
standards generally and to eliminate 
isolated examples of long hours. 
Also, in a large majority of cases, 
when hours were shortened for 
women because of the law they were 
shortened also for men. 

“Legislation limiting women’s 
hours to 48 or 50 a week practically 
eliminates overtime for women and 
reduces the number of plants requir- 
ing overtime for men. 

“Aside from the shortening of 
hours and. the elimination of over- 
time, the most important effect of 
legislation limiting women’s hours of 


work is the increased employment of. 


women that accompanies such legis- 
lation. It is a very general condition 
that where women are restricted by 
law to 48 or 50 hours of work per 
week, a larger force of women is 
hired than would be the case if it 
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were legally possible to employ 
women overtime to take care of rush 
work.” 


That last point may be elaborated 
thus, on the basis of data in the re- 
port: Of 208 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in California, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Wisconsin, New York, 
Rhode Island, Illinois, New Hamp- 
shire, and Indiana, the effect (so far 
as number of jobs is concerned) of 
laws prohibiting overtime for women 
was (a) increased employment of 
women in 35 establishments; (b) no 
effect in 160 establishments; (c) 
fewer women in four establishments, 
two of which were paper-box fac- 
tories whose force was reduced by 
nine women, and this occurred in IIli- 
nois, where the legal limit is 10 hours 
a day and 70 hours per week! 


So much for opportunity in terms 
of numbers of jobs. 


Do laws limiting daily and weekly 
hours for women interfere with the 
advancement of women to supervi- 
sory positions, or to other types of 
occupation? In reply to this ques- 
tion the Women’s Bureau says: 

“The one general statement that 
can be made on this subject is that, in 
comparison with the opportunity open 
to men for such work, women’s op- 
portunity is very slight, and is de- 
pendent not on the limitations, legal 
or otherwise, that surround women’s 
work, but on the attitude of the indi- 
vidual employer and what he thinks 
is the attitude of their fellow work- 
ers. 


“As far as could be judged from 
the occupational information secured, 
the position of women did not vary 
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greatly in the different industries and 
states, and there was absolutely no 
correlation between the existence of 
certain legal regulations of women’s 
employment and the type of occupa- 
tion open to them. In fact, the out- 
standing thing about the employment 
of women in all five of the industries 
studied in the states surveyed was that 
certain operations were performed 
best or cheapest by women, and for 
these reasons they were employed on 
them.” 


Night-Work Laws 


There are sixteen states that have 
night-work laws for women, and, as 
in the case of the daily and weekly 
hours limitations, the night-work 
laws cover only certain occupations, 
not always the same from state to 
state. The Women’s Bureau data 
were obtained from some states that 
have night-work laws and from some 
that have not, thus making possible 
comparisons which should show what 
effect such regulations may have upon 
women’s opportunities for employ- 
ment. The Bureau finds: 


“Where night work was prohibited 
for women, the majority of estab- 
lishments employing women in the 
daytime and running night shifts ar- 
ranged their night work so that no 
women’s occupation were included. 
Where women’s occupations were car- 
ried on by men at night, the majority 
of employers did not want to put 
women on, even if the law would 
permit it. 

“In some establishments there 
would have been opportunity for in- 
creased employment of women if the 
law had not prevented their working 
at night. Such increases would not 
have been widespread nor important, 
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but the fact that they might take 
place if it were not for the law must 
be recognized as one of the effects of 
limiting night work for women.” 


The Bureau does not in this re- 
port discuss the desirability of night- 
work regulation as a health measure, 
nor attempt to balance its importance 
from that standpoint with the unim- 
portant limitations it may put upon 
women’s employment opportunities. 
In another report, however (Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 64, 
1928, The Employment of Women at 
Night), the investigator brings out 
the fact that a large proportion of 
the women night workers in the states 
that have no regulatory night-work 
laws work 10 hours, 11 hours, and 
even 12 hours per night. And of 
these women the largest proportion 
are mothers of young children. 


Prohibited Occupations 


Of the states where laws of this 
type exist, 18 prohibit employment 
of women in mines, and four have 
blanket provisions forbidding women 
to engage “in any hazardous employ- 
ment,” or “under conditions of labor 
detrimental to health or welfare, in 
any industry or occupation.” The 
greatest number of specific prohibi- 
tions occur in the laws of three 
states—Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York. In many of the occupations 
prohibited in these states, however, 
the Women’s Bureau finds women in 
other states employed successfully, 
and special study of metal polishing, 
electric and acetylene welding, taxi- 
cab driving and core-making indicate 
that here are no hazards peculiar to 
women. 

















Here again the Bureau confirms 
the policy of the’ National Women’s 
Trade Union League and its 
branches. Local leagues have had 
more than one occasion to protest at- 
tempted legislation to exclude women 
from what had been “men’s jobs” 
only. They hold that exclusion of 
women from any occupation is defen- 
sible only if investigation proves the 
hazards to be peculiarly great for 
women—as in lead processes, for ex- 
ample. 


Equality Through Regulation 


To sum it up, then, Experience 
taught the labor movement what the 
economic and social sciences confirm. 
Unregulated competition among 
wage-workers under our so-called 
“normal” conditions—i. e., with more 
workers than there are jobs—means 
forced undercutting, helpless misery, 
even starvation and death to human 
beings, along with lowered standards 
of living to the community, state and 
nation. No labor movement in the 
world is strong enough to prevent 
these things without the aid of the 
law. Therefore we ask for law—to 
fix minimum standard terms of em- 
ployment which will safeguard health, 
limit hours, and thereby strengthen 
bargaining power of the workers at 
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the bottom of the scale. These work- 
ers happen to be women and girls. 

Most important to us are the laws 
limiting daily and weekly hours of la- 
bor, which exist in all the states but 
four. These laws, the Women’s Bu- 
reau tells us, not only have not limited 
women’s opportunity for employ- 
ment, but actually, in many instances, 
have increased those opportunities. 

Night-work regulations are un- 
doubtedly more difficult to apply 
without hardship to some women. 
The need for careful drafting, after 
careful study, is emphasized for us by 
the Women’s Bureau report. 

Prohibitory legislation, excluding 
women from specified occupations, 
seems to us all wrong, and this view is 
sustained by the Women’s Bureau re- 
port. The only justification for ex- 
clusion is the scientific demonstration 
of peculiar hazards to women which 
do not exist for men. 

We speak for women in industry, 
and other women who understand in- 
dustrial problems. We want the laws 
to apply to women in industrial occu- 
pations—not to professional or busi- 
ness women, except as the organized 
women of those callings may desire. 

We want the laws because they 
make for equal opportunity and equal 
pay for equal work. 
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S workers, Negroes constitute an 
important numerical factor. 

The 4,824,151 men and 

women who were gainfully employed 
in 1920 represented 11.6 per cent of 
the working population of the coun- 
try, and 59.9 per cent of the total 
Negro population, ten years of age 
and over. They were 19.9 per cent 
of the agriculturists, 10 per cent of 
the transportation workers, 6.6 per 
cent of the public service employees, 
almost 7 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical laborers and 31.3 
per cent of the domestic and personal 
service workers. A fact well worth 


mentioning is that 67 per cent of all 
Negro workers were employed on the 
farms and in personal and domestic 


service—occupations that as yet are 
not protected by trade-unionism in 
the United States. 

It should be borne in mind also that 
there are 1,000,000 Negroes in in- 
dustrial and mechanical pursuits, 75,- 
000 in the mines, 150,000 in the 
trades, 350,000 in transportation and 
600,000 laborers, of whom 150,000 
are in the building trades. These 
represent substantial increases during 
the past fifteen years. Table No. I, 
indicating the extent to which they 
are at work in the building trades, 
shows more than 34,000 carpenters, 
10,606 brick and stone masons and 
7,079 plasterers. 


TABLE No. I. 
Building Trades Employing Negro Males in 1920 
Brick and stone masons 
Builders and building contractors....... 
Cabinet makers 


Relations, National Urban League 


Carpenters 

Electrical workers 

i Ci CR vs ncadéeccat sess 
Plasterers and cement finishers 
Plumbers, gas and steam fitters 

Stone cutters 

Structural iron workers 

Paperhangers 


Notwithstanding the abnormally 
large increase in the northern Negro 
population, the South. still offers 
larger opportunity for skilled opera- 
tives. Some thirteen or fourteen 
cities in the North, in states border- 
ing the South, except for New York 
and Michigan, house the majority of 
the Negro population. In these, de- 
cisive gains have been made. Penn- 
sylvania, with the largest Negro pop- 
ulation in the North (285,000), 
leads in steel workers and comes sec- 
ond to Texas in building laborers. 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana have 
also made noteworthy strides in steel. 
Georgia is first in carpentry, but Ohio 
and Michigan make a good showing. 
New York ranks well toward the top 
in bricklayers and Illinois and New 
York show decided advance in gar- 
ment makers. In recent years Mis- 
souri and Michigan have moved for- 
ward in iron and steel. Detroit, 
which in 1920 had increased its 1910 
Negro population by 611 per cent and 
its 1925 population another 100 per 
cent above the 1920 figure, is a strik- 
ing illustration of the use of Negroes 
in the North. In 1922 there were 
twenty-five corporations with more 
than 100 Negroes in their employ. 
The Ford Company employed 5,000, 
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the Dodge Company 1,400 and most 
of the automobile companies had 
some. Detroit today rivals Chicago 
and New York in the use of Negroes, 
with large or small numbers in more 
than 300 principal United States Cen- 
sus occupational classifications. Pitts- 
burgh in 1923 had 16,000 negro steel 
workers, or 21 per cent of the entire 


in an industrial plant on the same 
operations with white workers, as 
skilled or unskilled operatives, they 
get the same wage as others. Work- 
ing exclusively as a racial group in a 
department of a business, as, for in- 
stance, an all-Negro force of janitors, 
stock girls, messengers, shipping 
clerks, their pay is apt to be less than 


DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED NEGRO MALES OVER 10 YEARS OF 
AGE IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES FOR 9 NORTHERN AND 9 SOUTHERN STATES 
(1920 Census Figures) 





(Brick & Stone 
(Carpenters) 
(Painters & 
Paper-hangers) 
(Plasterers & 
Cement Finishers) 





(Domestic and Per- 


sonal Service.) 


(Total Negro Males 
over 10 years of age 
gainfully employed.) 


(Extraction of 
Minerals) 


(Building & General 


Laborers) 


Locomotive) 
(Steam Railroad 
Laborers) 
(Stationary 
Engineers) 
(Stationary 
Firemen) 
(Iron Molders, 
Founders, Casters) 
(Semi-skilled Iron 
& Steel Workers) 
(Laborers Iron & 
Steel Industries) 
(Mechanics not 
Specified) 
(Chauffeurs) 


(Firemen, 
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steel force. This number was increased 
in 1925 when in December of that 
year nine of the largest mills em- 
ployed 22 per cent Negroes, the larg- 
est mill having 30 per cent. 
Distribution of the principal occu- 
pations (except farming) of Negroes 
in nine Northern and nine Southern 
states can be seen from Table No. II. 
In the matter of wages Negroes 
have to be opportunists. When they 
accept less than the standard wage 
they are forced to do so. Working 


whites exact. Working as the only 
wage-earners of a business, such as 
building tradesmen, laundresses, gar- 
ment workers, the rule is to force 
upon them smaller compensation than 
whites would get—an arrangement 
assuring Negroes employment they 
otherwise would not have and em- 
ployers a saving in wages. Union 
membership does not always remove 
the lower wage, for unions sometimes 
permit a double standard. 

Many instances could be cited to 
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prove inequalities in wages. In a re- 
cent report of the Commissioner of 
Labor of the State of Virginia com- 
parison is made in the wages of 
skilled craftsmen in the building 
trades for Negro and white workers 
for the period 1900-1923. It shows 
that white bricklayers received an 
average of $5.23 and Negro brick- 
layers $4.06; white plasterers $4.10, 
Negro plasterers $3.42. Records 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of 652 white laborers and 
3,812 Negro laborers in the cotton- 
seed-oil mills showed the weekly 
earnings of whites in Alabama as 
$25.50 and of Negroes $14.74. 


Georgia is the nearest approach to 
equal pay for the two races, for there 
white workers received $19.64 and 
colored $18.17. 

The pay of colored women is de- 


plorably low. It bears no relation- 
ship to training or capacity. Negro 
girls must work where they can and 
take the pay they are offered. They 
are engaged at a few occupations and 
receive a mere pittance for their 
wages. They are forced to under- 
sell their white sisters or go without 
employment. Even when the two get 
equal pay, colored girls must do extra 
tasks and serve longer hours. To 
quote Miss Mary Anderson of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor: 


“The ten state bulletins of the 
Women’s Bureau which gives figures 
for Negro women show a total of 
8,279 women studied. Only 119 
were earning as much as $16 a week; 
only 13 received as much as $20. 
For more than 3,800 women working 
forty-eight hours or over or on five 
days or more, the median of the 
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week’s earnings—half receiving 
less—was only $7. 

“Let us follow this through some 
of the industries. For factories, 
stores, and laundries the median wage 
for Negro women workers in these 
same ten states was $6.70.. This fig- 
ure includes women losing time as 
well as working a full week. For 
manufacturing industries in nine of 
the states, where figures for one state 
were not available, with 4,926 women 
under consideration, the median was 
$6.55. For 1,790 women in to- 
bacco manufacturing in four states the 
median was $7.85, and for women in 
the textile industry in six states, 1,061 
largely cleaners, the median was 
$6.50. The final figure for laun- 
dries alone (an increasingly large 
negro-woman-employing industry ), in- 
cluding 2,861 women in nine states, 
is a median of $6.65.” 


There are reasons for this which 
are not wholly racial, but the base 
scale of pay for colored girls, whether 
piece work, hourly or weekly is in 
most cases lower than that of white 
girls. It is not uncommon to find 
graduates of normal schools and col- 
leges toiling as maids, waitresses and 
needle workers in inferior shops. 

Forced out of highly paid opera- 
tions and removed from justaposed 
relationships with white workers a 
colored worker must either accept a 
smaller wage or go unemployed. It 
is from the ranks of these poorly paid 
occupations that Negro strike-break- 
ers arerecruited. That it has proved 
ruinous to labor is shown from their 
participation in the coal regions in 
and around Pittsburgh. In the meat 
packing and steel industries their 
numbers augmented the striking 
whites. The pay of a strike-breaker, 
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less than the wage demanded by the 
union, is higher than that of Negroes 
as casual or common laborers. In 
such a crisis the prejudice of white 
labor, limiting the occupations and 
curtailing the pay of Negro workers, 
kicks back upon them at a time when 
they would be glad to have the loyalty 
of every worker, no matter what 
color. That union labor will sooner 
or later see the danger to its own 
cause in such a system is inevitable. 
Negroes have made good union 
members. They were associated with 
the early history of the Knights of 
Labor, and continued their connec- 
tion until the organization dissolved. 
One of its units, the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, had fourteen 
Negro locals. At the time the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was formed 
in 1881 there was to be no distinc- 


tion in membership based on race, 
color or creed and this is still the law 


of the Federation. The international 
Association of Machinists was not 
admitted into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor until the word “white” 
was taken out of its constitution. 
There are records of members refus- 
ing to take part in luncheon meetings 
because the presence of Negro mem- 
bers was objected to. The Cigar- 
makers’ Union had a colored treas- 
urer to whose faithful services George 
L. Perkins refers in laudatory terms. 
There is now a Negro vice-president 
of the Longshoremen’s Union, and 
colored women are officials of gar- 
ment workers’ locals. Dissatisfied 
with conditions in the Knights of La- 
bor and the American Federation of 
Labor, Negroes have more than once 
formed their own unions. There are 
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union members among Negroes who 
pay dues regularly, knowing that 
when they go for employment they 
can never be certain that fellow white 
unionists will work with them. Ne- 
groes know that many of them will 
not. At union employment offices 
they are seldom sent out to work in 
the order they apply. The best jobs 
go to others, even though all belong 
to the same union (and in some cases 
the same local) and pay the same fee. 

We pass lightly over the fact that 
certain internationals do not admit 
Negroes to membership, for it is an 
old story, but when it is realized that 
a rejected application means unem- 
ployment for the rejected applicant— 
and this happens in highly organized 
trades such as electricity, plumbing 
and machinery—the wonder is that 
union membership among Negroes is 
as large as it is. That there are so 
many Negroes in domestic and per- 
sonal service and so few in the trades 
and industries is due largely to their 
inability to be apprenticed on the 
bench. A manufacturer once prom- 
ised the writer to employ colored 
girls in his silk factory, but added: 
“If you-can find any who know the 
trade; I have never found any who 
did.” This was another way of 
saying that the door of opportunity 
was closed to them in the silk manu- 
facturing industry because of the 
apprenticeship system which limits 
instruction to relatives and close 
personal friends of the bench in- 
structor. Labor unions in several 
states are promoting schools for 
apprenticeship training. Working 
under agreements with employers 
they have influenced hours of train- 
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ing, age.of trainees, length of appren- 
ticeship period and the number al- 
lowed in training. Their influence 
on behalf of Negroes would be just 
as effective, but the number of them 
being apprenticed is_ infinitesimal. 
Here, then, is another deterrent to 
Negro membership in the trade 
unions. The enforced large numbers 
of them in agriculture and domestic 
service keeps them out of organizable 
trades and the attitude of labor with 
respect to apprenticing Negroes pro- 
vokes dissatisfaction, with the result 
that they, in the spirit of retaliation, 
refuse to join those unions that are 
open to them. 

Lacking the strength that the labor 
movement exerts in all other large 
countries, it would be beneficial for 
our labor organizations to add more 
of their colored brothers to their 
membership. The United States, ac- 


cording to an estimate made by the 
Labor Year Book, has fewer union 
members in proportion to its wage- 
earners than any of the great coun- 
tries of the world. Negro workers 


constitute an increment that could 
make measurable increase in the num- 
ber of American trade unionists, but 
to bring this about restrictions must 
cease and unionism for blacks must 
mean all that it means for whites. 

In spite of all besetments, Negroes 
are diversifying their employment. 
As in other phases of its life, the race 
is surmounting difficulties and making 
progress. The next census will show 
less farmers than in 1920. A release 
sent out from Hampton Institute in 
February, 1928, reads, in part, as 
follows: “The Negro is fast desert- 
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ing the farm for town and industrial 
center. Georgia, for instance, has 
lost one-third of her Negro farmers 
in the census period 1920-25, and is 
still losing them. One out of every 
six tillers of soil in South Carolina 
has departed for parts unknown. 
One out of every eight in Arkansas 
has gone, and in Alabama one out of 
ten left plow to rust.” Domestic 
and personal service is likewise losing 
Negro workers, as is evidenced both 
North and South; yet Negroes have 
larger incomes, own better homes and 
have more leisure. The per capita 
wealth of Chicago Negroes is said 
to have increased many fold during 
the past fifteen years. 

Former farmers and personal serv- 
ice employees are industrial workers, 
drivers of taxicabs, garagemen, au- 
tomobile repairers, needle-workers, 
owners of small businesses, drafts- 
men, accountants, metallurgists, ma- 
chinists and the like. Appreciable 
gains in clerical and professional lines 
are being made. With the tremen- 
dous increase in the revenue of Negro 
schools and colleges and the growing 
incomes of colored parents to main- 
tain their children in school Negro 
youth are meeting resistance sharply 
with the sure force of practical apti- 
tude. Aware of the possibilities 
within themselves to ascend they are 
vibrant with a sort of spiritual dy- 
namic that is evident wherever they 
are. Conscious of their intellectual, 
material and numerical strength there 
are new ambitions for achievements 
in occupations as well as in litera- 
ture, music and paintings. 
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R. M. Cooke 
Editor, The Labor World, Chattanooga 


WIDE-AWAKE, militant la- 

bor movement in Chattanooga 

has not failed to realize the 
opportunities forecast in the shifting 
of the nation’s industrial center from 
the East to the South. Neither have 
the possible dangers to our movement 
through this development been over- 
looked. For months we have watched 
this dawning of a new era for our 
section, and have seen the movement 
gain momentum until it has, in its 
various aspects, challenged the best 
thought of employer and employee— 
the former considering chiefly, no 
doubt, the possibilities for greater 
profits offered in this practically vir- 
gin field; the latter wondering if he 
is to see a breaking down of the pres- 
ent modest standards, in many cases 
bought and paid for with great sacri- 
fices, and established against odds. 

We in Chattanooga, however, face 
the future unafraid. Even today a 
vast field is open for organization. 
An industrial condition which has 
been nation-wide has to some extent 
operated to retard the advance in or- 
ganization work which otherwise 
would have been carried on in this 
vicinity. 

Our confidence in our ability to 
cope with the problems of the future 
is born of experience, as we have had 
our share of what were to us “major 
battles,” and although not having 
always won, our movement has in 
every instance met the “enemy” in a 
manner which has created for us a 
wholesome respect among the busi- 


ness men of the city, and has doubt- 
less been a deterrent to the ambitions 
of others who think only in terms of 
the almighty dollar. 

Outstanding among the major 
“labor disturbances” in this commu- 
nity in the past was a strike of some 
seven or eight thousand textile work- 
ers, when a newly-formed organiza- 
tion closed every “sock-mill” in the 
district for, if my memory serves 
correctly, some thirteen weeks. The 
labor movement as a whole rallied 
nobly to the support of these recruits 
to our ranks. A call for funds 
brought liberal response from every 
local union, and after exhausting the 
treasury of our central body a siz- 
able fund which had been raised on 
various ways for a Labor Temple 
was all used as a “payroll” for the 
strikers. A significant incident of 
this strike indicated the qualities of 
our movement as a whole. On a cer- 
tain Saturday a local paper quoted a 
textile mill operator to the effect that 
the “more thoughtful and conserva- 
tive” unions were not supporting the 
strikers, and named the Typographi- 
cal Union as one which was not active 
in behalf of the workers. On the 
next day Chattanooga Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 89, met and unani- 
mously indorsed a strong resolution 
assessing its membership 10 per cent 
on all earnings, to be presented the 
strikers weekly so long as the strike 
should last. As a further rebuke to 
the employer who had made the 
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above claim, a large display adver- 
tisement was printed in the same pa- 
per paid for by the printers and con- 
taining a copy of the resolution which 
had been adopted. 

An unfortunate circumstance over 
which the union had no control 
brought an end to this strike, and 
although the Textile workers gained 
many points in the settlement, in- 
cluding clear-cut recognition of the 
organization, it was later allowed to 
“pass out.” 

Another occurrence which tested 
the mettle of our local movement 
was a street car strike which at- 
tracted national attention, during 


which one man was killed and pos- 
sibly scores were injured. Climaxing 
a typically unfair campaign to pre- 
vent the formation of a union, aided 
and abetted by local manufacturers 
and a daily paper, more than four hun- 


dred men left their jobs, completely 
paralyzing this method of transporta- 
tion. A horde of professional strike- 
breakers had been imported from 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and for 
many weeks the situation was tense, 
disorders occurring almost daily, in 
spite of the fact that United States 
troops from Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
nearby, were brought into the city to 
keep order. The public mind was in- 
flamed at the campaign of misrepre- 
senation of the street railway com- 
pany, and this, combined with riots, 
incompetency (and probably in many 
instances design) of the thugs re- 
cruited from the slums of the two 
cities, resulted in the destruction of 
practically all the rolling stock of the 
company, which later went into bank- 
ruptcy. Though this disturbance, as 
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in others, our movement stood loyally 
behind the strikers, and its deport- 
ment was such as to hold the confi- 
dence of a sympathetic public. 

Many other battles which were to 
us important have been fought lo- 
cally, among the more recent chal- 
lenges having been laid down to us 
when the Crane Enamelware Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, or selling organi- 
zation, for the Crane company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, locked out 
several score of workers for the sole 
and only reason that they had formed 
an organization in an attempt to get 
a hearing from the management in 
protest against conditions which had 
become unbearable. Although this 
lockout occurred last November, the 
victims of this autocratic policy are 
still fighting, and their brothers in 
other lines have responded well to 
their appeal, contributing several 
thousand dollars in support of the 
cause. With all our troubles, how- 
ever, we have never solicited one dol- 
lar of outside aid. 

The above instances are recalled 
merely to indicate the aggressiveness 
and “fighting spirit” displayed by our 
movement when any of its units is 
unjustly attacked, and to present a 
brief picture of the forndation upon 
which we hope to build from the in- 
flux of varied industries which is un- 
doubtedly in immediate prospect. 

But while we have thus endeavored 
to hold our own on the “field of bat- 
tle,” we have also realized the de- 
sirability, in peace times, of so con- 
ducting our affairs as to merit public 
sympathy and at the same time pro- 
tecting our own interests. In civic 
matters affecting us indirectly we 
have, we think, also held cur own. 
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Until a few months ago the Chat- 
tanooga Chamber of Commerce was 
controlled by a “little group of wil- 
ful men,” who did not hesitate to 
throttle the progress of this promis- 
ing city by preventing any industry 
which paid fair wages from locating 
here. For years the labor movement 
and other progressive groups and in- 
dividuals inveighed against this un- 
desirable condition, and finally the 
public became aroused and de- 
manded a housecleaning. The re- 
sult was a general shake-up within 
the organization, and a new and pro- 
gressive administration cordially in- 
vited co-operation from organized 
labor. Our central body now has a 


live wire representative in the Cham- 
ber. 

The Chattanooga labor movement 
has what we believe to be the only 


civic club in America composed ex- 
clusively of members of trades unions. 
Organized Jan. 1, 1925, along the 
lines of other civic luncheon clubs, we 
have been able to accomplish some- 
thing for our city, as weii as to secure 
much favorable publicity for our 
movement. The organization does 
not in any way conflict with the work 
of our central body, considering only 
such subjects as cannot be properly 
discussed in a labor organization as 
such. 

For the past eleven years our 
movement has owned and operated its 
paper, The Labor World, which has 
at all times upheld the principles of 
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organized labor, and has adhered 
strictly to the nonpartisan political 
policy outlined by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, following closely 
the lead of the parent organizations 
in all political matters. 

Chattanooga is a city of diversi- 
fied manufacturing, producing several 
hundred different articles. The prin- 
cipal obstacle which we have encoun- 
tered in extending our movement | 
within some of the metal trades has 
been furnished by the colored man, 
who, unorganized, is easily induced 
to labor for paltry pay. Other 
trades, chiefly those less skilled, are 
hampered by the fact that nearby 
farm laborers come into the city dur- 
ing their “off season” and accept em- 
ployment for a few weeks at low pay. 
Our much-discussed “mountaineer la- 
borer” is also a problem in the “raw 
state,” but once he has been cured of 
the illusion of easy living in the city 
on low wages he can usually be de- 
pended upon to use his native intelli- 
gence to improve his condition. 

Ideally located for a great manu- 
facturing center, with its many nat- 
ural advantages, including vast stores 
of hydro-electric power which is cer- 
tain to be developed on the Tennessee 
River in the relatively near future, 
Chattanooga is beyond doubt des- 
tined to multiply many times its pres- 
ent population of 100,000, and as 
new industries bring in new labor, we 
believe, the foundation which we have 
built insures a trade union movement 
which will keep the pace. 
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CHARLES H. FRANCK 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


T “HE first real impetus in the labor 
movement in the South dates 
from the location in the South 
of the munition plants, shipyards and 
cantonments in connection with the 
last war. The labor union movement 
is therefore really new to the great 
percentage of the people of the South. 
It is true that labor unions existed in 
the South before the war, but these 
were few and far between and nu- 
merically weak. Criticism on the 
part of those from other sections that 
the wage-earner in the South is not 
alert, is not fully justified, and con- 
sidering the fact that the South is 
only now coming into its own and 
becoming an industrial section where 
previously it had been largely agricul- 
tural, labor unions have achieved 
much in increased wages, shorter 
hours of employment and improved 
working conditions not to mention 
some needed legislation. 

There are not many problems in 
the South, which have not existed 
elsewhere and do now exist even in 
those sections where active organiza- 
tion work has been carried on for 
many years past. The problems in 
the South can and will be solved by 
applying the lessons and experiences 
learned and gained elsewhere. 

Several problems are vexatious it 
is true, but solutions will be found by 
those in labor’s ranks rather than by 
outside influences. One reason for 
believing that progress in the South 
will be rapid is that so large a pro- 
portion of the population is Anglo- 


Saxon, and it is not believed that the 
descendents of these hardy pioneers 
will be long in demanding what is 
their just and rightful share. 

The public school system has been 
very backward up to the past few 
years. It is continually being im- 
proved with a corresponding lowering 
of illiteracy. As people gain in 
knowledge, they progress. The ad- 
vancement made largely by and 
through labor union demands and 
activity has been in the face of or- 
ganized opposition on the part of 
predatory interest, which persist in 
believing that they are best served 
through keeping the wage-earner 
in ignorance and darkness. It is 
to the credit of the labor unions 
that they have carried on their cam- 
paign against great odds and have 
been successful in their efforts for 
more schools and longer school terms. 

Workers (adult) education is not 
being promoted as it should be. The 
central bodies have not as yet fully 
realized the need and necessity for 
studying problems which vitally af- 
fect wages, hours, etc. And until this 
phase of trade unionism is more ac- 
tively promoted, a larger percentage 
of those joining will be “Joining a 
Job” rather than enlisting in a cause 
which stands for all the principles of 
true democracy. 

Outside issues have too often been 
permitted to control union activities 
in the South, but it is now apparent to 
most of the membership that side is- 
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sues are not a part of Labor’s pro- 
gram and must be kept out of the 
meetings if progress is to be made 
and conditions improved. 

In the South little publicity is given 
by the press to labor union activities 
except when some purported act 
of violence is attributed to organized 
labor. The public hears and reads 
little of what labor unions are striv- 
ing for and what they have achieved 
in the interests of the masses to com- 
bat this evil. Central councils and 
state federations in the South are be- 
ginning to see the necessity of means 
for publicity and in a number of 
places good work is done by mailing 
to those in public life printed matter 
giving Labor’s plans, views, etc., on 
questions of general interest. 

To many the Negro problem as- 
sumes a place wholly out of proportion 
to its real position. Organized labor 
in the South can and will solve this 
problem to the good and welfare of 
all concerned and the membership is 
learning to pay little if any attention 
to the suggestion coming from those 
not connected with the labor union 


movement; but also all too often are 
insistent that “this or that should be 
done.” Profiting by past experience 
the union membership in the South 
will find in the not distant future the 
solution of this question and it will 
not be by “cussing the nigger” and en- 
gaging in a cut-throat competition for 
opportunities for earning a living. 
This being an economic question, the 
solution will be found as other prob- 
lems have been solved—by treating 
it as an economic question. 

In the South as elsewhere, will be 
found those who thrive through mis- 
representation of facts and stirring 
up of strife and enemities. Labor 
unions in the South must expect op- 
position to their work. The great 
need there at present is active or- 
ganizing campaigns—education of 
the membership to what they are or- 
ganized for, so that they, the mem- 
bership, will be able to “give a reason 
for the hope that is in them.” And 
in season and out of season—preach 
the gospel of trade unionism—the 
only hope for betterment of the lives 
and conditions of the wage-earners. 
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Do you remember, little cloud, 
This morning when you lay— 

A mist along the river—what 
The waters had to say? 


And how the many-colored flowers 
That on the margin grew 

All promised when the day was done 
To leave their tints to you? 


Rev. JoHn B. Tass. 














CHICAGO BOARD OF EXAMINING 


ENGINEERS 


DAvE Evans 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers 


N important contributing fac- 
tor to Chicago’s rapid growth 
as a city and industrial center 

and also its enviable position from a 
labor standpoint is its ordinance per- 
taining to laws governing the licens- 
ing of operating engineers. This ordi- 
nance was placed on the statute books 
as a protection to life and property 
of its citizens and has accomplished 
its purpose in every detail. 

This matter of protection effects 
each and every one of its three mil- 
lion inhabitants, for high pressure 
boilers are in use in most every office 
building, hotel, schoolhouse, factory 
and power house in the city. The 
ordinance also covers all portable high 
pressure boilers on road machines, 
pile drivers, excavators and all boil- 
ers used in work of this description. 

In the Chicago public school system 
alone there are over one thousand 
high pressure steel] boilers in daily 
use heating the buildings which house 
more than five hundred thousand pu- 
pils and teachers. Though this school 
system has had high pressure boilers 
in use for more than forty years there 
has never been a boiler explosion in 
its history. Each and every school 
plant is in charge of a licensed mem- 
ber of Local No. 143 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 


neers. 

Very few persons realize the ter- 
rific explosive force of a high pressure 
Generally 


boiler. speaking every 
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pound of water in a boiler under pres- 
sure of sixty pounds of steam to the 
square inch or more has the same ex- 
plosive force as a pound of dyna- 
mite; the tremendous energy stored 
up in a boiler under pressure can best 
be conceived by reference to the boiler 
explosion that occurred some years 
ago in a shoe factory at Brockton, 
Massachusetts, which caused the 
death of over three hundred em- 
ployees and resulted in a property 
damage of thousands of dollars; in 
this instance the boiler that exploded 
was located in the basement of the 
main building and when the explosion 
took place it was torn from its foun- 
dation and skyrocketed through three 
floors of machinery under operation, 
then through the roof and landed in 
a tool shed in the far part of the yard 
adjacent to the factory. 

These dangerous principles of lax 
engineering were known to exist, un- 
der the old system in Chicago where 
any Tom, Dick or Harry could call 
himself an engineer before the advent 
of a license law, and to remedy this 
condition a group of men, led by 
James Edwards, then engineer of the 
Palmer House Hotel, called a meet- 
ing which brought about the desired 
results. 

It was realized then, as now, that 
where license laws of this type are 
on the statute books and enforced 
that higher wages are received and 
better working conditions are obtain- 
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able; this principle is also a part of 
the foundation on which the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers 
is laid and was incorporated in the 
preamble to its constitution when 
organized in 1896. 

From time to time articles are 
printed in our official journal, the “Jn- 
ternational Engineer,” urging the en- 
gineers to use their influence in having 
license laws created if there are none 
in force in their respective localities; 
our organizers throughout the United 
States and Canada also help perform 
this duty in connection with their 
work of organizing. 

In order to understand the actual 
bringing about of the passage of the 
Engineers License Law in Chicago, 
let us look back over the conditions 
that were prevalent when these laws 
were passed. 

There are two distinct periods in 
Chicago’s development. The first be- 
ing from the time of its incorporation 
as a city in 1837, when its population 
was less than five thousand, to the 
great fire of October 1871, which laid 
to waste all of what is today the main 
business section, with a fire loss of 
over two hundred million dollars. 

While the great fire was a severe 
blow to Chicago, the reaction after 
the fire was in a great measure re- 
sponsible for its phenomenal growth 
since that time. When this disaster 
occurred steam was just coming into 
its own and electricity an unknown 
quantity as far as power or light were 
concerned. 

With the rebuilding of the devas- 
tated district, Chicago went into a 
second period of progress such as has 
never been known before and well 
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earned the title of “Queen City of 
the West.” The new buildings, being 
much larger than those destroyed, 
each contained its own steam power 
plant with belt transmission from the 
basement engine to the floors above 
and separate steam engines for ele- 
vator service, as that was the only 
practical type of elevator machine in 
use at that time. 

Steam was also coming into use 
for heating and experiments were con- 
ducted in the ’70’s by the late Thomas 
J. Waters, for thirty-five years chief 
engineer of the Chicago Board of 
Education, that led to the invention 
of the plenum or indirect system of 
heating and ventilation. 

All of these combined uses of 
steam called for higher pressure boil- 
ers and a more skilled class of engi- 
neers to operate them. As there were 
no license laws every floater and self- 
styled engineer that could bunk some 
one into hiring him held his position 
until the plant started to fall apart 
and some regular engineer would then 
be hired to put matters back in shape. 
Another matter that brought the need 
of a license law to the attention of 
the public was a boiler explosion in 
a sawmill on the north branch of the 
river and another such disaster in a 
hotel in the new business district, both 
with some loss of life and much prop- 
erty damage. The committee inter- 
ested in bringing about better and 
safer conditions in the engineering 
field gathered these facts together 
and presented them to Carter Har- 
rison, Sr., mayor at that time, who 
was much in favor of such a law to 
protect his city. As there was no pro- 
vision on the state statute books for 
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cities to pass engineers’ license ordi- 
nances the committee of engineers 
first went to the State Capitol at 
Springfield, and had an enabling act 
passed that gave the power to cities 
and villages to pass such laws. 
Mayor Harrison then used his influ- 
ence to pass the engineers’ license or- 
dinance which is in effect to this day, 
with very little change from its origi- 
nal draft. The principal features of 
Section 2375 of the Municipal Code 
of Chicago are as follows: 

‘Any person who shall take charge 
of or manage or operate any steam 
engine or boiler, or any portion of a 
steam plant in the city of Chicago, 
without proper and valid license, as 
provided by this ordinance, shall for 
each and every offense be subject to 
a fine of not less than twenty dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars, and any 
person, agent, firm, company, or cor- 
poration owning or controlling any 
steam engine, boiler or other steam 
plant, who shall authorize or permit 
any person or persons without a 
proper and valid license as required 
herein to take charge of or to manage 
or to operate any steam engine or 
boiler or any portion of a steam 
plant, shall for each and every offense 
be subject to a fine of not less than 
fifty dollars nor more than two hun- 
dred dollars, and each day’s violation 
of the terms of this ordinance, or any 
part of them, shall constitute a sepa- 
rate offense.” 

Mayor Harrison appointed a li- 
cense board of three members, and 
a secretary and they proceeded to 
hold examinations; Mr. Edwards, 
who was principally responsible for 
placing this law into effect, was 
given the second license issued. He 
is today hale and hearty though 
no longer an operating engineer, but 
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is connected with the president's office 
of the Bradner Smith Paper Com- 
pany, in a supervisory capacity. He 
became this company’s engineer in 
1878, and operated the first Corliss 
engine installed in Chicago; this en- 
gine remained in constant use for 43 
years until the building was torn 
down to make room for a modern 
sky-scraper; James Bekerleg, who 
died recently, was another old timer 
to help formulate this law and was 
given the first license issued; Al Stev- 
enson, at present business manager of 
the Tacoma building, one of Chi- 
cago’s first sky-scrapers, was another 
who helped put this law on the books. 

Soon after the law came into oper- 
ation the engineers became a distinct 
group in the industrial field, and, as is 
most natural, formed into various or- 
ganizations, many of which later be- 
came labor unions. 

The first Board of Examining En- 
gineers in ‘Chicago was appointed in 
July, 1890, and there have been issued 
over a quarter of a million certifi- 
cates since that time; this includes re- 
newals which must be made every 
year. There are about ten thousand 
men carrying engineer’s licenses in 
Chicago, but many are not actively 
engaged in the pursuit of the trade. 
The three members comprising the 
Board of Examining Engineers are 
appointed by the mayor of Chicago, 
and are part of his official cabinet. 
These members are the sole judges as 
to a candidate’s fitness to become li- 
censed. 

To become a licensed engineer the 
applicant must first fill out a form 
giving his age; he must be 21 or over, 
and a description and size of the boil- 
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ers he has been firing; the size, type 
and horse-power of the engines and 
also the boiler feed pumps of the 
plant in which he has been employed. 
This form when filled out must be 
attested by a notary public. He must 
also present a letter from a citizen 
stating that the applicant has been 
employed firing high-pressure boilers 
for two years or more or performed 
other duties in connection with a 
power plant having high pressure 
steam. The applicant is required to 
deposit a fee of $4 with his applica- 
tion blank. 

The following Monday morning 
the examination is held and a set of 
questions, prepared jointly by the 
three members of the board, is given 
the applicant and he must have an 
average of 70 per cent or over to pass 
the technical part of the test. If suc- 
cessful in this part of the examina- 
tion, he is questioned about various 
‘parts of practical mechanical equip- 
ment that is kept in the examining 
rooms for this purpose. This in- 
cludes setting valves on pumps and 
engines as well as giving demonstra- 
tions on traps and other apparatus. 
If the applicant is successful he re- 
ceives his license, which must be re- 
newed yearly at a fee of $3. If the 
applicant does not pass he is given 
another chance every three months 
without further charge until he has 
studied enough to qualify. 

Each license issued is limited to 
the plant specified, and when the en- 
gineer changes from one position to 
another he must report to the license 
board and have the change recorded 
on his certificate. An index-card sys- 
tem is kept in the office of the Exam- 
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ining Board giving a complete record 
of each engineer’s activities; when his 
first license was issued and all of his 
subsequent transfers. 

Where license laws such as these 
are on the statute books, and en- 
forced, the wages received and condi- 
tions under which the engineers work 
depend in a great measure on the en- 
forcement and administration of the 
law. This enforcement is part of the 
duty of the board and in Chicago at 
present three very able conscientious 
men are performing this work. They 
are all members of locals affiliated 
with our International organization. 

Edward Banner is the president of 
the present Board of Examining En- 
gineers. He is a man of wide experi- 
ence, both as a union executive and 
as an engineer, and has helped build 
some of Chicago’s largest bridges, 
while employed by the Great Lakes 
Dredge and Dock Company. For six 
years he was superintendent of con- 
struction in our western states and 
Canada for the F. W. Miller Heat- 
ing Company, who install patent 
wash-out systems for round houses. 
The efficiency with which the present 
Board of Examining Engineers is con- 
ducted reflects credit on this product 
of the labor movement. 

Earl Busch, one of the two vice- 
presidents, was for a time an engineer 
for the Chicago Milwaukee railroad, 
later going into the ranks of the 
hoisting engineers. He was in charge 
of some of Chicago’s largest construc- 
tion projects, including the building 
of the Oriental Theater, McCormick 
Hotel and the new Commonwealth 
Edison power plant at 35th Street and 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Brother George D. King, the other 
vice-president, is a man of engineer- 
ing experience on both land and sea. 
Before the war he was in charge of 
all steam tests for the Swift Pack- 
ing Company and for six years su- 
perintendent of the Sanitary District 
pumping station at 125th Street, 
where he had direct supervision of 
800 men. When the war was de- 
clared he immediately enlisted in the 
Marine service and was assigned to 
testing engines for the government 
in the Central Electric Company, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In this capacity he 
also saw service with the Plat Iron 
Works of Dayton, Ohio, and with the 
Ford Company, in constructing sub- 
marine destroyers at the River Rouge 
Plant. After 28 months of service 
he was honorably discharged as a 
Chief Machinist Mate. 

An examining board composed of 
members who have had the varied 
experience of these three men is 
surely competent to pass judgment 
on the qualifications of an applicant. 
One of the most serious .problems 
confronting most license boards is that 
of the well-meaning politician or 
friend who comes to intercede for the 
applicant who has failed to pass. 
After the danger of issuing a license 
to an incompetent man has been ex- 
plained and that it may mean life or 
death to the occupants of the build- 
ing of which he is in charge, they usu- 
ally see the wisdom of the examiners’ 
decision. 

In addition to the three members 
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of the board is the chief clerk, Henry 
McMahon, who has acted in that ca- 
pacity since May, 1897, and one of 
the most beloved men in Chicago’s 
city hall. He is always ready with 
a kind word of encouragement and 
never too busy to help anyone, es- 
pecially an engineer. His assistant, 
Edward Hughes, has been there for 
eighteen years, which speaks better 
than words for his efficiency and geni- 
ality. Joseph Kessler is the only in- 
spector employed by the city to in- 
spect engineers’ licenses. He knows 
every nook and corner of most every 
engine and boiler room in the city. 

If a man is reported for operating 
a high-pressure plant without a li- 
cense he is severely punished by law. 
An engineer’s license can also be re- 
voked if the Board members or in- 
spector find the steam higher than 
allowed by law, low water in boilers, 
neglect, incapacity, or absence from 
duty. The person accused is given 
an opportunity to defend himself 
against any charges made against him. 
All records of examinations, charges 
or any other matter of record are 
kept on file for future reference. 

This license board is run so efh- 
ciently that there has not been a seri- 
ous boiler explosion in Chicago in 
twenty-five years. From a financial 
standpoint it is run just as efficiently 
and it has a surplus left every year 
after all expenses are paid. 

In conclusion it must be remem- 
bered that it is the “Engineer that 
produces the nation’s Power.” 
























NEW BEDFORD PICTURES 


SADIE REISCH 


New York Women’s Trade Union League 


PICTURE comes to my 
mind which seems to me to 
express all the patient endur- 

ance and all the deep determination 
which the New Bedford textile work- 
ers showed in their twenty-six weeks 
strike against a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages. This picture has lived in 
my mind through long days of daily 
contact with the strikers. 

Imagine a spotlessly clean but very 
bare kitchen. A table, a cook stove, 
too few chairs for a family of 
mother, father and seven children. 
It is twilight and there is neither gas 
nor electricity. The early biting cold 
of Autumn is in the air. There is 
no wood, no coal. The family from 
daddy to the baby are gathered close 
around the stove hoping to catch its 
meagre warmth and the fuel is news- 
papers gathered through the day by 
the older children! And the chil- 
dren, barefooted, their summer 
clothes clean and patched, waiting— 
for what? 

When I saw the cheery smile of 
the mother, the firm mouth, the 
steady eyes, I knew that here lived 
a faith, a determination which would 
yet make of New Bedford a place 
where children would not accept as a 
matter of course the absence of both 
father and mother in the mills, where 
the children would not look forward 
to entering those same mills at the 
earliest legal age in order to have the 
barest necessities of life, food, shel- 
ter, and clothing. 
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There are many other pictures in 
my mind, happier ones, some of them. 
On the picket line, the police dis- 
couraged noise. Pickets were ad- 
monished not “to sing, or talk, or 
smile.” “Just walk.” And so this 
steady tat tat of marching feet on 
pavement would echo over the quiet 
street. But this was sometimes too 
much quiet for the younger girls— 
and at least once in my observation 
for an older “girl.” The youngsters 
would step off a little dance as they 
kept in line, hum a labor song and 
just naturally smile so hard it be- 
came a laugh. 

One day a policeman solemnly 
warned a picket, “If you don’t stop 
singing, I’ll have to arrest you.” 

Came back her ready response, “I 
am 65 years old and I never sang in 
my life until Sadie taught me how 
to sing labor songs and now I am 
going to sing until I go to my grave!” 

With the slogan “No reduction” 
ringing in our ears we went about the 
business of the women’s part in the 
strike. In point of numbers the 
women were about 60 per cent of 
the strikers. The city is so built that 
there is a natural division between 
the north end and the south end, so 
there were two strike headquarters 
in addition to the Labor Temple. 

Generous contributors made of 
these headquarters comfortable places 
boasting radios, victrolas and even 
pianos. Here meetings of the women 
were held, picket plans made, social 
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affairs arranged and held. Kitchens 
were fitted up and women strikers pre- 
pared food for the pickets morning 
and evening. Early picketing was the 
fashion. Five o’clock found the picket 
line alive and alert; by eight o’clock 
they were eager for food. Again the 
line stirred to life about 3 p.-m. and 
at six there was supper for hungry 
pickets. 

The textile workers are so inured 
to privation, so accustomed to strict 
economy that everywhere there was 
the most spotless cleanliness; both the 
houses and the children were often 
bare but always patched and clean. 
There was a dignity, an aloofness 
about those New Bedford strikers 
which may have been absorbed from 
the austere New England soil, but 
poverty there was, privation, starkest 
want; but poverty was never worn on 
their sleeves, so to speak, and to my 
big, city-accustomed eyes the caliber 
of the people with their calm determi- 
nation hid more than the slums of a 
city or noisy protestations would 
ever tell. 

The bread line told the most pa- 
thetic story, as bread lines do. Chil- 
dren were in the majority, but grown- 
ups and children alike in long lines 
passed daily. They carried 57 vari- 
ties of pails in which to “collect” the 
soup—thick, nourishing, oh very good. 
A small pail carried by an old man 
for himself and an old wife. Large 
pails carried by tiny tots for many 
brothers and sisters. To each a full 
pail of soup and a loaf of bread. No 
short measure here! But one could 
not stand stolidly by when the long, 
long line was passing—two hours of 
it. There I saw children not over 
two years old carrying away the fam- 
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ily bread allowance, and I thought of 
the first lesson of life these mere 
babies were learning—and would go 
on learning for 10 per cent more for 
mill owners. 

There on the bread line one saw 
human emotions, the proud old men 
and women self-supporting all their 
lives, savings used up, forced into the 
bread line. Who will ever know the 
humiliation, the sacrifice of these 
workers—supposedly free citizens of 
a mill town. Oh the pity of it! 

Almost the country over the first 
of the month is rent day but not 
in New Bedford. There landlords 
have had to suit arrangements to con- 
ditions and so rent falls due weekly. 
This is in itself a commentary on the 
hand-to-mouth existence of many of 
the people of the mills. Some of 
course own little homes, some own 
radios and even little cars, but we 
trade unionists are taught that a 
chain is as strong as its weakest link 
and the bread lines measure the finan- 
cial strength of mill operatives. 

Wages is so important an_ issue 
that I dare not think what it means 
to my New Bedford friends to have 
finally to receive a § per cent re- 
duction. I dare not dwell on the 
drain on their dear courageousness 
that another industrial struggle might 
mean. But this I know, the spirit of 
those textile workers is unbroken and 
slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless 
surely textile workers will take their 
place in the ranks of the workers 
who not only earn but receive a wage 
which will give to the mill towns 
really free citizens and workers—in- 
dustry’s first obligation and the na- 
tion’s supreme asset. 
































FIFTEEN YEARS OF MINIMUM WAGE 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


Assistant Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industries 


1928 


AT have fifteen years of 
the Minimum Wage Law 
meant to working women 

and girls in Massachusetts? It was 
fifteen years in July, 1928, since 
the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Law—the first legislation of the kind 
in the United States—went into effect. 
Since the minimum rates fixed under 
this law are recommendatory, it has 
been regarded in the past as less ef- 
fective than other minimum wage 
laws. One of the national organiza- 
tions interested in welfare legislation 
called the Massachusetts law the 
“hump-backed child.” There is a 
good deal of interest throughout the 
country just now in the “hump-backed 
child.” 

One reason for this interest is that 
mandatory minimum wage laws in 
other parts of the country have been 
declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. There 
have been three of these adverse de- 
cisions. The first, in April, 1923, 
held the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage law unconstitutional. A 
similar opinion came in October, 
1925, regarding the Arizona state 
law. In January, 1927, the court held 
the Arkansas law invalid. 

Many people believe, as a result 
of these decisions, that the Massa- 
chusetts law is the only kind of mini- 
mum wage legislation the Supreme 
Court as now constituted would up- 
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hold. Some of the states that have 
mandatory laws are considering the 
possibility of enacting legislation of 
the Massachusetts type. California 
and Wisconsin have contemplated 
such action in the event of their los- 
ing their present laws. Any move- 
ment for legislation on the part of 
states that have never enacted mini- 
mum wage laws would doubtless be 
along this line. Governor Smith, in 
his message this year to the New 
York legislature, urged the enactment 
of minimum wage legislation that 
would meet the objections of the Su- 
preme Court—that is a recommenda- 
tory law. 


In view of the interest in the sub- 
ject, it may be fair to ask how the 
Massachusetts law came to be en- 
acted, what it has accomplished, and 
how it is that this law is keeping on 
when minimum wage laws elsewhere 
in the country have met with defeat 
before the courts. 


Minimum wage legislation of any 
kind is a fairly recent development. 
It is true that as far back as the days 
of Queen Elizabeth there were wage 
laws enacted. These were, however, 
laws that fixed maximum wages and 
punished the employees who asked 
or accepted more or the employer 
who offered more. The suggestion 
that industry has some responsibility 
for the upkeep of its workers—that 
the employer who takes all the work- 
ing time of his employees should pay 
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them at keast enough to enable them 
to live and. keep well—is a fairly mod- 
ern economic idea. It belongs largely 
to the twentieth century, although the 
first real minimum wage law was en- 
acted at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

That was the New Zealand law, 
passed in 1894. The next year simi- 
lar legislation was enacted in the 
Australian State of Victoria. The 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Law 
is borrowed in part from this Vic- 
toria law. In 1909, Great Britain 
passed the Trade Boards Act, estab- 
lishing boards to deal with wage con- 
ditions in certain very low paid or 
sweated industries. 

About this time attention in this 
country was directed to the wages of 
women workers by the study of the 
conditions of women and child wage 
earners in the United States made by 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The first volume of this re- 
port was published in 1909. As it 
dealt with the cotton textile industry, 
it focused interest on Massachusetts 
as one of the leading textile manu- 
facturing states. 

It was about this time also that the 
National Consumers’ League began 
its ten-year program of social welfare 
legislation, including as one of its 
measures a minimum wage law for 
working women. The Massachusetts 
Consumers’ League, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and _ the 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, under the leadership of women 
like Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Miss 
Mabel Gillespie, and Professor Emily 
Balch, 


induced the Massachusetts 
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Legislature to look into the matter of 
women’s wages in this state. 

So it came about that a committee 
was appointed in 1911 to find out 
what wages working girls were actu- 
ally getting, and how they lived. The 
members of this investigating com- 
mittee were Dr. Henry Lefavour, 
President of Simmons College, Chair- 
man; Richard Olney, 2d, former 
Massachusetts Congressman; George 
Anderson, now Federal District 
Judge; John Golden, a labor man; 
and Mrs. Glendower Evans. Miss 
Mary Dewson, a probation worker, 
served as secretary for the commit- 
tee. 

The committee made a study of 
the wages of women and girls in cot- 
ton mills, laundries, candy factories, 
and retail stores. They found that 
many of these women were working 
for four and five dollars a week and 
even less. They were not working 
for pin money, but in order to live. 
But even working full time, they could 
not earn enough to live on. Some one 
had to help them. Usually it was 
relative or friends, who gave them 
their board for much less than it ac- 
tually cost. Sometimes it was the 
public through charity. They lived, 
many of them, in crowded tenements. 
Some lived in homes for working 
girls supported in part by the public. 
They did not always have enough to 
eat. Sometimes it was a choice of 
going without breakfasts, or going 
without a much needed dress. They 
were exploited in many instances be- 
cause they were helpless and because 
there was no one to prevent it. 

The committee felt that such con- 
ditions ought not to continue; that no 

















industry should depend upon under- 
paid working girls. They said that 
employers ought to pay the women 
and girls who work for them at least 
enough to enable them to live. The 
legislature agreed to this. That is 
how the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Law came to be passed in 
1912, and the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission appointed to administer it the 
following year. Perhaps the occur- 
rence of the textile strike in Lawrence 
at this time made the legislature more 
ready to enact legislation dealing with 
labor problems than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

Although wage conditions have 
improved since then, many women 
still receive low wages. A large num- 
ber of the wage earning women in 
Massachusetts are in occupations that 
are mainly unorganized and are em- 
ployed at work that is unskilled or 
semi-skilled. The earnings are small, 
and for a considerable number of 
women fall below the actual cost of 
decent, healthful living. 

In 1926, the most recent period 
for which state-wide figures by sex are 
available, there were in the manu- 
facturing industries of the state more 
than 22,000 adult women with rates 
for full-time employment below $13 
a week. This is below the lowest 
minimum rate now in effect. It is 
only when we try to translate such 
wages into terms of food, clothing, 
and shelter, that we get an idea of 
what it means. It means in many 
cases that the public must in some 
way make up the difference. It may 
be through hospitals and dispensaries 
to care for women who are broken 
down in health because they did not 
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earn enough to permit them to have 
sufficient wholesome food and suit- 
able living arrangements. It may be 
through various forms of charitable 
relief, or through some of the many 
agencies by which society attempts to 
care for its human wreckage. The 
minimum wage is intended to help in 
reducing this human waste by protect- 
ing those who are least able to pro- 
tect themselves. 

The Massachusetts minimum wage 
law established a commission of three 
persons. It is the duty of the com- 
mission to investigate the wages of 
women in any occupation where there 
is reason to believe that a substantial 
number are receiving less than is 
needed to meet the cost of healthful 
living. If this is found to be the case 
it is then the duty of the Commis- 
sion to form a wage board for that 
occupation. 

A separate wage board is formed 
for each occupation that is considered. 
These wage boards are made up of 
an equal number of representatives 
of employers and women employees 
in the occupation in question and 
representatives of the public who are 
chosen by the commission, one of 
whom is appointed chairman. The 
commission determines the size of the 
wage board, and selects the employer 
and employee members from the 
nominations that are submitted. 

One of the first problems of the 
wage board is to try to determine 
what it costs a self-supporting girl in 
the occupation to live in health and 
decency. In reaching this decision, 
the board usually prepares a cost of 
living budget, showing what provision 
the members feel should be made for 
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the different necessary items of ex- 
penditures. Following are the items 
that have been included by the differ- 
ent boards in their cost of living bud- 
get: board, room-rent, clothing, laun- 
dry, carfare, doctor, dentist and 
oculist, church, vacation, recreation, 
incidentals, insurance, reserve for 
emergency, and_ self-improvement. 
This does not mean that all of the 
wage boards have included each of 
these items. 

Here is the budget prepared by 
one of the recent wage boards for 
the Electrical Equipment and Sup- 
plies Occupation which reported in 
March, 1928. 


Items 
Board and lodging 


Doctor, dentist and oculist 
Carfares 
Church 
Self-improvement, 

and newspapers 
Vacation 
Recreation 
Reserve for emergency 
Mutual association dues 
Insurance 
Incidentals 


There is an educational value in 
this work apart from its direct pur. 
pose of recommending a minimum 
wage. Sometimes the wage board 
meetings represent the first time that 
employers and employees in the occu- 
pation have sat down together to dis- 
cuss their common problems, and to 
try to see some of the problems on 
the other side. It is a good thing for 
the workers and the managers to meet 
together in this way. It is good for 
representatives of the public to meet 
with them, as they do on the wage 
boards, and recognize their responsi- 
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bility to help in solving the problem 
of inadequate wages. 

When the wage board members 
reach agreement, they send their rec- 
ommendations to the Minimum Wage 
Commission. If the commission ap- 
proves the report of the wage board, 
it enters a wage decree after first giv- 
ing a public hearing. These wage 
decrees are recommendations from 
the Minimum Wage Commission to 
employers in the occupation through- 
out the state, that they pay their 
women employees not less than the 
minimum rates specified. In the case 
of the laundry occupation, for in- 
stance, the decree is a recommenda- 
tion to laundry men that they do not 
pay less than $13.40 a week to their 
experienced women employees for 
full-time employment. They may, of 
course, pay as much more as they 
wish. 

Minimum wage decrees are now in 
effect in Massachusetts in nineteen* 
occupations, employing something like 
90,000 women and girls. That is 
nearly one-fifth of all the women 
gainfully employed in the state. The 
occupations covered by decrees are 
mainly factory industries. They are: 
brush factories, candy and corset fac- 
tories, knit goods factories, four 
branches of the clothing industry— 
women’s outer clothing, men’s outer 
clothing and raincoats, men’s furnish- 
ings, women’s muslin underwear and 
children’s clothing—the millinery in- 
dustry, establishments manufacturing 
bread and bakery products, druggists’ 


*The determinations for another occupation 
have been provisionally approved by the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. This is in the electri- 
cal equipment and supplies occupation. 
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preparations and proprietary medi- 
cines, canning, preserving and minor 
confectionery establishments, estab- 
lishments manufacturing stationery 
goods and envelopes, jewelry and re- 
lated lines, and toys, games and sport- 
ing goods. In addition to these in- 
dustries, there are decrees for retail 
stores, laundries, and office and other 
building cleaners. 

The minimum rates for women of 
ordinary ability under these decrees 
range from $13 a week under the 
candy decree to $157 a week under 
the men’s clothing and raincoat de- 
cree. The minimum rate under the 
retail store decree is $14 for women 
nineteen years of age and with a 
year’s experience in the occupation, 
with special minimum rates of $10 
and $12 a week for inexperienced 
girls according to their age. 

Something of what these rates 
have meant and mean to many work- 
ing women is indicated by the follow- 
ing illustrations. In 1919, which was 
a year when wages for organized la- 
bor were high, nine out of every ten 
women in laundries inspected in the 
state were working for less than $13 
a week. Of the girls employed in 
retail stores, four out of every five 
were receiving under $14 a week. 
Minimum rates of $13.50 and $14 a 
week have meant a very real improve- 
ment to many of these women. 

In one retail store alone, 180 
women received increases of $2 a 
week each as a result of the retail 


a 


+ The rate for full-time employment under 
the office and other building cleaners’ decree 
is $15.40 a week. Most of this work, however, 
is on a part-time basis and comes under the 
hourly rate of 37 cents. 
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store decree. From the inspection 
returns for a group of stores in a 
single city, more than 1300 women 
received weekly increases ranging 
from $1 to $4 a week, the majority 
receiving increases of $2 a week. 
This was in addition to increases re- 
sulting from adjustments made be- 
fore the decree became effective and 
those promised after the inspection. 

A group of women that in the past 
had received low wages is made up of 
those who clean office buildings. At 
the inspection in 1920, before the pres- 
ent decree went into effect, more than 
four-fifths of the women in the build- 
ings visited had rates under thirty- 
six cents an hour. At the inspection 
the following year after the present 
decree became effective, only one-fifth 
were found with rates below this 
amount. This is the more significant 
as 1920 was a period of high wages 
and 1921 a period of business depres- 
sion and wage reductions. 

The increases for these cleaners 
are interesting for another reason, 
because office cleaning is an unskilled 
occupation. Some of those who op- 
pose a minimum wage claim that it 
will keep wages down; and that the 
minimum rate becomes the maximum. 
If this were true of any occupation, 
it would presumably be that of scrub- 
women as this work makes no require- 
ment for training or experience. Yet 
this is not the case. In the 1920 in- 
spection, for example, less than 12 
per cent of the cleaning women had 
rates of 38 cents an hour or over. 
The present decree, providing a mini- 
mum rate of 37 cents an hour, became 
effective in 1921. The inspection fol- 
lowing in that year showed nearly 35 
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per cent of the cleaning women with 
rates of 38 cents an hour and over. 

After a wage decree has been en- 
tered, the commission is required by 
law to inspect the records of employ- 
ers in that occupation to see if they 
are paying the rates recommended. 
If they are not, and the commission 
cannot induce them to do so, the com- 
mission must then publish their names 
as not complying with the decree. 
This is the only penalty for failure 
to pay the minimum rates. That is 
why the law is called recommenda- 
tory. 

Certain provisions of the law, how- 
ever, are mandatory and carry a pen- 
alty for non-compliance. These are 
the provisions requiring employers to 
post the commission’s notices regard- 
ing wage boards and wage decrees, to 
keep records of the wages of their 
women employees and to permit the 
commission and its agents to inspect 
these records. This helps to secure 
compliance with the wage decrees. 
The main factor, however, in the en- 
forcement of the law is the influence 
of public opinion. 


It has been necessary to publish a> 


number of individual firms under the 
laundry and retail store decrees; a 
few under the paper box decree; and 
one or two under each of several 
other decrees. The great majority 
of employers under all the decrees, 
including those for the laundry, retail 
store and paper box occupations, ac- 
cept the commission’s recommenda- 
tions and pay at least the minimum 
rates specified. Many pay more. It 
is their cooperation, and the interest 
and support of the public that have 
made possible the successful opera- 
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tion of the law. If there were greater 
public interest, however, the law 
would be more effective. 

More general acquaintance on the 
part of the public with the wage de- 
crees and their purpose is important 
in securing complete compliance. As 
an illustration of the influence of pub- 
lic interest is the fact that a number of 
the firms that have in the past been 
published for non-compliance are now 
complying. In the first publication 
under the Paper Box Occupation De- 
cree, it was necessary to list eleven 
firms. In the latest publication under 
this decree, in 1927, only five firms 
were included. A number of indi- 
vidual stores, after having been ad- 
vertised, have made adjustment. Only 
one firm has ever been published 
under the Office and Other Building 
Cleaners’ Decree. This is an estate 


including a number of buildings and 


employing a large number of women. 
The inspection in 1927 showed not 
only full compliance, but an increase 
in rates considerably above the mini- 
mum. 

All laws depend indirectly upon 
public opinion for their enforcement. 
The Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Law depends directly upon public 
opinion for the enforcement of the 
wage decrees. It is for this reason 
that it is not affected by the adverse 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the three cases previously 
mentioned—those covering the man- 
datory laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Arizona and Arkansas. 

These decisions mark a turning 
point in minimum wage legislation in 
this country. They mean that future 
legislation regarding regulating wage 
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conditions of women workers will pre- 
sumably be of the Massachusetts 
type. The constitutionality of the 
Massachusetts law has twice been up- 
help by the highest court in the state 
—the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. The first opinion 
was given in 1918. The second came 
in 1924 after the District of Co- 
lumbia case had been decided. 

The second decision regarding the 
Massachusetts law grew out of the 
refusal of a newspaper to carry the 
commission’s advertisement of a non- 
complying firm. The court held that 
it is optional, not mandatory, upon 
newspapers to publish the commis- 
sion’s notices. In giving this opinion, 


however, the court expressly reaf- 
firmed its earlier opinion as to the 
constitutionality of the law in its es- 
sential provisions and further pointed 


out that the adverse decision of the 
United States Court in the District 
of Columbia case does not affect the 
Massachusetts law since this law is 
recommendatory and not mandatory. 

The future of minimum wage legis- 
lation in Massachusetts is a matter 
of education and administration, 
rather than of legislation. There is 
no likelihood that any further effort 
will be made to change the recom- 
mendatory nature of the Massachu- 
setts law. The constitutionality of 
the law is apparently assured. At- 
tempts to repeal or modify the statute 
by legislative action have ceased. No 
measures of any kind affecting the 
law have been introduced since 1923. 
The Recess Commission on Unem- 
ployment and Minimum Wage which 
reported that year made no recom- 
mendation for legislative changes. 
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There is little prospect that any at- 
tempt to modify or repeal the law 
would meet with success. 

This does not mean that minimum 
wage problems have been solved. 
The successful enforcement of the law 
depends upon public opinion. Es. 
sential requirements for the work, 
therefore, are publicity and education. 
Full information should be published 
regarding the work of the commis- 
sion; the existing wage conditions in 
occupations studied, which make 
wage boards necessary; and the ef- 
fects of the wage decrees as shown 
by the inspections following their en- 
trance. The public, the employers in 
occupations affected, and the women 
employees for whose benefit the law 
was enacted are entitled to this in- 
formation. 

The direct purpose of the minimum 
wage law is to protect working 
women and girls from being exploited 
by wages inadequate for decent, 
healthful living. It has resulted in 
improved wage conditions for many 
women and girls. Indirectly it helps 
employers as well as employees, for 
it serves to protect the ones who want 
to deal fairly with their workers from 
competition with those who are less 
considerate. It often stimulates em- 
ployers to more effective methods. It 
helps in remedying one of the causes 
of restlessness and dissatisfaction 
among employees. Through the 
work of the wage boards, it has 
helped to bring about better under- 
standing and consequently better re- 
lations between employers and em- 
ployees. 

All that has been accomplished 
through the Minimum Wage Law 
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has been accomplished under very 
great difficulties. There has from the 
first been opposition to the work. 
This is partly due to misunderstand- 
ing. Many people think that mini- 
mum rates of wages mean union rates. 
Others do not know about the low 
wages that many working women and 
girls still receive. 

Another reason for the difficulties 
is that Massachusetts was the pioneer 
in this country in minimum wage legis- 
lation, just as Massachusetts has been 
the pioneer in many movements for 
human welfare. So the Massachu- 
setts law had to pay the penalty by 
bearing the brunt of the opposition 
which is always directed against any 
new proposal, especially if it touches 
business interests. 

From the first, attacks upon the law 
have handicapped the work. In the 
needed appropriations 


early days 
were denied. The former commis- 
sioners served much of the time with- 


out compensation. Valuable agents 
were lost because the salaries for 
minimum wage inspectors were and 
are disgracefully low. Even the re- 
cent reclassification of salaries in the 
state service has meant little improve- 
ment in the case of the minimum wage 
inspectors. 

For several years after the first 
commission was established, the work 
of the wage boards was blocked. 
Amendments needed to enable the 
commission to perform its duties were 
refused; and bills to repeal the law 
or hamper its operation were intro- 
duced. The constitutionality of the 
law was called into question. 

After the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts handed down its 
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opinion in 1918 upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the law in its essential 
provisions, the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission was abolished and its func- 
tions transferred to the Department 
of Labor and Industries. The work 
was assigned to the three men Asso- 
ciate Commissioners of that depart- 
ment, who are also the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. Since this 
reorganization of the state depart- 
ments, there has been no woman mem- 
ber on the commission to represent 
the interests of the working woman 
for whose protection the minimum 
wage law was established. 

Attempts to repeal the law were 
renewed. Finally, in 1922, a special 
legislative committee was appointed 
to investigate the operation and effect 
of the law and recommend whether 
it should be amended or repealed. 
After a careful inquiry, extending over 
a period of several months, the com- 
mittee reported in 1923. They stated 
that they felt the law had not had a 
fair trial, and recommended that the 
law be continued in its present form 
and given a fair trial, suggesting in 
this connection a period of five years. 
This five-year period will expire in 
the spring of the present year. 

What constitutes a fair trial for a 
law like this? For any law, of course, 
the first and most important require- 
ment is honest, intelligent, impartial 
administration and _ enforcement. 
That should be axiomatic. Whether 
it really is or is not in any particular 
case depends largely upon the inter- 
est of the public and above all upon 
the intelligence, the sympathy, the 
character and courage of the public 
servants who have the duty of its en- 
forcement. 
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Granted the right kind of officials 
to administer and enforce the law, 
the next requirement is for a staff 
of competent, responsible employees 
with salaries and standards sufficiently 
high to attract and retain properly 
qualified agents. A fair trial for the 
law means an active program of 
work: investigations, wage boards, 
and inspections. It means an appro- 
priation sufficient to provide for this. 
In the case of a measure like the 
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Massachusetts law, which depends 
for its effectiveness upon public opin- 
ion, it means the publication of the 
results of the wage investigations and 
inspections, so that the public and so 
that the woman employees may know 
what are the actual wage conditions 
found. Most essential of all the re- 
quirements, however, is public inter- 
est and public understanding, since 
it is only through intelligent and ef- 
fective public interest that the other 
necessary conditions can be ensured. 


PRISONERS 


Ye wistful prisoners of hope, enchained 
Suffering the bonds of iron penitence, 

But seeing the vision of the place unstained 
And of the day when you shall journey thence, 

Our prayers that respite from your sad estate 
May quickly come, go up for you to God. 

And yet in that dread confine where you wait 
Such treasure yours, you kiss the chastening 


rod; 


Such peace assured that we who plead from far 
Beg share of wealth all other wealth above 

Through you, the Prisoners of Hope, who are 
Likewise the eternal Prisoners of Love. 


—By Tuomas F. Burke, C. S. P. 





CASTING IN THE MOVIE SEA 


LAMAR TROTTI 


wood Boulevard, which all day 
had basked in the sunshine, was 
alive with people hurrying homeward 
for dinner or for a hurried dip in 
the purpling sea. Department stores 
were locking their doors, and shops 
that cater to the whims of the stars 
of the screen were being deserted 
one by one. All Hollywood was 
putting aside its work of the day in 
preparation of its night of freedom. 
But not so in one office! There, 
the greatest activity was apparent. 
Telephones rang incessantly. Names 
were shouted back and forth. 


ig WAS late afternoon and Holly- 


‘Around a large table sat a dozen 
men and women with charts before 
them busily engaged in a task which, 


to a stranger, was_ inexplicable. 
Everyone was busy, occupied, tense. 

I went in and sat down. Everyone 
had told me that I would witness the 
most interesting operation connected 
with motion pictures. Within ten 
minutes, I was to agree with them. 

This was the Central Casting Cor- 
poration offices into which I had come 
just as Hollywood’s day was ending. 
In here, I found grandmothers, Rus- 
sians, flappers, bell-boys, bankers 
and bathing beauties being assigned 
to the studios for use the next day. 
Fascinated, I sat and watched the in- 
tricate process unfold. 

The motion picture industry, it is 
said, has more casual labor aspirants 
than any other business enterprise in 
America. Pretty girls, good-looking 
boys, wrinkled grandmothers, men 
with one leg, bearded ladies, and 


drifters in reduced circumstances, 
who simply want to keep the wolf 
from the door, have poured into 
Hollywood by the thousands from all 
parts of the country eager for a place 
in the movie’s limelight. They are 
ambitious, for the most part, and 
determined in their efforts to eke a 
living out of motion pictures until 
that glorious day comes when they 
too will become stars and ride in 
Rolls-Royces. 

For years they have been rushing 
into Hollywood, eager to join in the 
race for fame and fortune. Efforts 
to check the flow of the movie-bent 
have failed. “I am sure I can make 
good if I just have the chance,” they 
say; and there is no argument effec- 
tive enough to dissuade them. For 
it is a fact that some extras do “make 
good,” and it is about those few that 
the world hears, and not about the 
hundreds who try and who fail. 

The motion picture has faced a 
real problem in handling its extras. 
The latter are not actors in the strict- 
est sense of the word, yet they are 
almost as necessary to films as the 
stars themselves. Without extras 
there could be no great mob scenes, 
no building up of atmosphere through 
use of types, nothing beyond the ac- 
tion which the stage itself, with its 
limitations of space, might produce. 

The cold facts of the situation are 
these. Approximately 18,000 men, 
women and children are registered 
for work as extras. The studios re- 
quire an average of only 784 extras 
a day, to whom they pay an average 
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wage of $8.25. Anybody making 
from $3.00 to $15.00 a day in pic- 
tures is considered an extra. The 
latter are not required to act but to 
provide atmosphere. The chances 
of making a steady living are ex- 
ceedingly small. Only one person 
averaged as much as five days a week 
last year, and only 135 persons aver- 
aged as much as three days a week. 
The largest income would not exceed 
that paid a good stenographer. An 
extra who gets one assignment a week 
is considered fortunate. Many go 
months without a single call. C’est 
la guerre! of competition! 

This is not the wish of the motion 
picture business, but the situation is 
such, and there is no reason to deny 
it nor apparently any way to avoid it. 
Would-be extras are discouraged as 
much as possible because the field is 
overcrowded, but the industry cannot 
command the ambitious to stay away 
as much as it would sometimes like to. 

However, the industry could do 
this—it could make working condi- 
tions as pleasant as possible. And 
this is what I am getting at, the story 
of how the extras are handled, as I 
saw it revealed that afternoon when 
I sat in the Central Casting Corpora- 
tion offices, and watched the extras 
assigned to the studios for the fol- 
lowing day’s work. 

The story properly begins two or 
three years ago, before there was a 
central casting bureau. At that time, 
independent employment agencies 
were operating in Hollywood. These 
agencies charged ten per cent and up- 
ward for placements—not for the 
first placement only, but for each 
separate placement. That is if an 
extra worked at Paramount Studio 
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on Monday and drew ten dollars, he 
paid the agency at least one dollar. 
If he worked at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studio Wednesday, he paid 
another dollar. 

In addition, there was carfare to 
be extracted and the probability was 
he’d draw his wages in the form of a 
check which would have to be cashed 
at a bank the next morning. If he 
needed the money immediately, he 
would have the check cashed at a dis- 
count and again lost part of his in- 
come. 

In 1925, conscious of the need of 
changes, Will H. Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, asked the 
Russell Sage Foundation to make a 
survey of the extra situation in Holly- 
wood with a view to recommending 
needed changes. Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, of that organization, accord- 


ingly went to Hollywood and for 
several months studied the extras and 


their problems. Her major recom- 
mendation was for a centralized cast- 
ing operated at the expense of the 
producers. 

Early the next year the proposal 
was agreed to by producers and a 
Central Casting Corporation was 
formed. Producers now pay all 
expenses of the Bureau, amounting 
to about two hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. The extra gains his full 
salary, his carfare, food, if kept over- 
time, extra money for overtime, and 
he gets his wages in cash at the end 
of each day’s employment. Those 
are the big advantages of the casting 
bureau. If there isn’t any dispute, 
the Bureau serves as a clearing house 
through which quick action is possible. 

But now as to the operation itself 
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which is one of the most interesting 
things of its kind in the world. I 
dare say there is nothing just like it 
in any other business, for the motion 
picture business is like no other busi- 
ness. 

At the end of each day, the studio 
casting director, having checked with 
the directors and unit supervisors, 
make out a list of the extras he will 
need the following day. For in- 
stance, he may need fifteen well- 
dressed men, ten well-groomed 
women, three taxicab drivers, a clown, 
a policeman, forty German soldiers, 
a dancer, a cross-eyed acrobat, and a 
doorman. 

Having found out all the needs of 
the various studio units, he tele- 
phones or sends a written order to the 
Central Casting office. 

A group of workers in the casting 
office, who have been trained for 
years in the selection of types, and 
who know the extras through fre- 
quent contact with them, begin filling 
in the charts at once. Immediately 
Mary Brown occurs to them as a 
good dancer; Tom Brown would 
make an excellent doorman, et cetera. 

These selected extras, each of 
whom is registered in the office, are 
telephoned at once and given the as- 
signment. They are told when to re- 
port, where to report, how much they 
will receive, and how they are to 
dress. The extra in turn repeats the 
instructions and accepts or rejects the 
position as he sees fit. 

At last the casting directors ex- 
haust their memories; but still there 
are places to be filled. Where are 


these additional extras to be found? 
The answer is simple: The extras 
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telephone in. They begin telephoning 
about five o’clock in the afternoon 
and the chances are that they will 
telephone half a dozen times before 
eight o’clock in the hope that a be- 
lated call will come in. More than 
8,000,000 telephone calls a year are 
handled by the casting bureau. 

The extras have been trained to 
be brief. 

“John Jones,” they say. 

The telephone operators, ac- 
quainted with current needs, usually 
can reply at once. 

“Nothing,” they say, if John Jones 
does not fit into any role called for. 

But if there is a doubt, they repeat 
the name aloud. Someone picks it up 
and says: “Give him to me.” The 
casting director then speaks to John 
Jones and fits him into the picture for 
the next day. 

When the full requirements have 
been met with and the lists are com- 
pleted, checks for each extra are made 
out immediately. These are sent by 
messenger to the studios and when 
John Jones and his co-workers appear 
next morning at the studio they draw 
their checks, which, at the end of the 
day, will be redeemed in cash. 

Each man in the casting office who 
has filled out an order goes to the set 
early in the morning to help check in 
the extras. In this way he maintains 
a contact with them, gets the direc- 
tor’s viewpoint, and is better equipped 
to continue. 

Twice a week men are interviewed 
and twice a week women are inter- 
viewed. Every effort is made to pre- 
vent discussion of work for the Cast- 
ing Bureau cannot create jobs if the 
studio’s requirements are such that 


























extras are not needed in large num- 
bers. No new registrations are taken 
either at this time, unless at the spe- 
cific request of a studio because other- 
wise the lists would run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands in very short 
order. As a matter of fact about 
750 people seek registration each 
month. 

In the case of women and minors, 
special precautions are observed in 
accordance with an agreement with 
the Industrial Welfare Commission 
of California. Miss Marian Mel, 
who was for several years in charge 
of this work for the state, is director 
of the women’s department. It is 
her duty not only to interview women 
and to safeguard their rights, but to 
make certain that proper working 
conditions prevail in the studios. 

Women who accept “weather per- 
mitting” calls are guaranteed carfare 
for reporting; and if they are re- 
quired to wait while the sun is making 


WINTER 
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up its mind whether to put in an ap- 
pearance or not, they are paid regular 
wages. In making a call, the casting 
office is required to notify extras of 
the character of the work, indicating 
whether they will be expected to do 
night work, work in the rain, or work 
of a rough or dangerous character. 

Too, women who are required to 
work at night must be dismissed by 
the studios in time to permit their 
return to their homes by public 
transportation; otherwise appropriate 
transportation must be _ provided. 
In addition, meals and hot drinks 
shall be provided for extra women 
who are required to work in excess of 
the standard day; that is after 11:30 
p. m. 

Altogether it is a well nigh perfect 
handling of a difficult situation. And 
incidentally it is one of the most fasci- 
nating processes that a fascinating 
business can offer. 


WINTER 


The sun went down in banks of grey; all night 
The wind howled through the trees, rattling the panes 
In ancient windows; children woke in fright: 
The unstabled beasts herded in narrow lanes, 
Their hairy sides pressed close, and when the day 
Broke to a blue and crimson loveliness 
Snow-covered, hummocky low hills they lay 
Beneath an oak robed like a prioress. 


The farmhouse wakes; men hurry to the sheds, 
Cutting a glistening canyon as they go; 

The rosy children, eager, bring their sleds: 
A weary woman smiles because the snow 

May bring an hour of calm; with furtive looks 
She turns to a small shelf and its few books. 


—VircintA McCormick. 
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American life to “sell”? an idea, 

or to persuade a man that he 
needs something that perhaps he can 
just as well do without. This is all fig- 
ured in the cost of doing business. 
A good salesman is one with a ready 
tongue and a pleasing personality, 
able to sell an unwilling buyer a lot 
in the Sahara Desert, if it needs be, 
or to dispose of commodities neces- 
sary for living purposes or luxury. 
Examples of latter-day methods in 
this regard are shown in the selling 
of bonds or automobiles. ‘Pros- 
pects” are searched out with scien- 
tific precision, and visits follow. 
Proposals include installment pay- 
ments, if convenient for the prospec- 
tive victim, and the picture painted is 
rosy indeed. 

Just as business wares and propo- 
sitions are “sold” on their merits by 
keen salesmen, or by the use of ex- 
pert publicity, so should the good 
work of the trade-union movement 
be told to the public. We tell it to 
ourselves, as a matter of course, in 
our own meetings and through our 
labor publications. Or, in public 
gatherings, usually sympathetic with 
the union point of view, we find ready 
audiences. 


The Facilities At Hand 


lL’ has become a fixed policy in 


There is a positive need to adopt 
salesmanship in respect to the ideals 
and purposes of the 
movement, 


trade-union 


and to inform both 
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friends and those not so friendly 
about the accomplishments of the 
past and the objectives for the future. 
There are many avenues of approach 
to spread the good news. The radio, 
the press, the platform, the motion 
picture, attractive printing, and other 
mediums, are just as available for 
the modern trade union as they are 
for the soap maker or the bond seller. 


Does the Non-Unionist Refuse 


One striking talking point for the 
unions is the way others have bene- 
fited as an outcome of organized 
effort. The non-unionist, boasting 
of his alleged freedom, is possibly 
working eight hours a day and for 
a wage much higher than he would 
otherwise receive, simply because 
other men toiled early and late 
through the processes of collective 
bargaining. A man who is proud of 
his “independence” is never proud 
enough to go to his employer and 
say that he prefers to stay on 
the nine- or ten-hour basis, rather 
than to accept what others have 
gained for him, even if indirectly. 
And he has never been known to 
refuse a part of the wages in his 
weekly pay envelope for the same 
reason. There is no criticism offered 
here of the non-unionist’s position in 
this respect, for he is a human be- 
ing, even though inconsistent and 
blind to his own best interests. His 
alleged “independence” is a myth. 
He can no more work for his own 
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definite standards than he can stop 
the onward movement of the clock. 


The Values of Higher Purchasing 
Power 


In the larger sphere of community 
service the trade union has done ex- 
cellent work. It has pioneered the 
principle of higher wages bringing 
general prosperity, because of the 
increased power to purchase goods, 
and thus aid business. The gradual 
decrease in hours is the outcome of 
the continual drip of union activity. 

History has shown this to be true. 
All down through the years we find 
first the twelve-hour day, then ten 
hours, followed by nine, and the now 
generally accepted eight. Even em- 
ployers opposed to collective bargain- 
ing by their actions concede that 
organizations of workers initiated 
and completed the forward move- 
ments. 

Not only do the unorganized 
workers participate in these economic 
and social advantages, but the large 
mass of wage-earners also benefit. 
It was the custom for office staffs to 
be employed on the basis of one 
hour less than the workers in the 
factory. This custom continues. It 
means that clerks and stenographers 
are now frequently operating on a 
seven-hour day, thanks to the success- 
ful efforts of trade unionists to in- 
troduce an eight-hour day. 

The important matter of increased 
wages is worthy of consideration at 
all times. There is the satisfaction 


which comes to the unionists them- 
selves in their ability to provide in 
a better way for their own house- 
holds, and to educate their children 
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and take an interest in affairs higher 
than the mere necessities of existence. 
The same applies to workers who are 
unorganized. Those who belong to 
what is expressively termed “the 


white collar brigade” have their 
“salaries” advantageously affected by 
the higher standards prevailing else- 
where. 


Out in the Wider Field 


The great English statesman, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, said half a cen- 
tury ago: “I painfully reflect that in 
almost every political controversy of 
the last fifty years the leisure classes, 
the educated classes, the wealthy 
classes, have been in the wrong. 
The common people—the toilers, 
the men of uncommon sense—these 
have been responsible for nearly all 
of the social reform measures which 
the world accepts today.” 

Each law placed on the statute 
books of a country has general appli- 
cation, or, if it affects a certain group, 
it must apply to all in that group. 
This means, and properly so, that 
when the trade-union movement dis- 
cusses a needed piece of legislation, 
drafts it into a proposed law, and 
finally secures its adoption, there 
have been expended valuable time 
and money for a social service which 
includes even strong opponents of 
unionism. It would be difficult to 
compress within reasonable space a 
description of the laborious efforts 
of earnest men and women to secure 
the passage of beneficial laws. The 
whole gamut of progressive legisla- 
tion would have to be called upon to 
illustrate the point. Nothing that 
would improve the lot of men, women 
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or children has been left undone by 
that fine institution, the trade union. 
Not only that, but experience tells a 
true story of the struggles to start 
and interest others in statutes that 
have long since become accepted as 
commonplaces in the lives of the 
peoples of all lands. 


What Has the Union to Sell 


The union has not only distinct 
services to sell and to give those 
within its own ranks, but it should 
let the public know about the larger 
issues for which it stands. This 
power of persuasion will win over to 
union support masses of men and 
women who know nothing at first 
hand beyond the occasional con- 
troversies in the economic field. 

There is a splendid sphere avail- 
able for this publicity exploration. 
Included for presentation are laws 
that protect women and children, 
provide minimum standards of wages 
and hours to meet definite needs, call 
for industrial safety and the pay- 
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ment of workmen’s compensation, 
safeguard the interests of wage- 
earners wherever they may be, in- 
sist on sanitary and various other 
conveniences in accord with best civi- 
lized practices, and in innumerable 
other ways point out those higher 
conceptions of the social order which 
enrich citizenship and life itself. The 
trade-union “seller” has an_illimit- 
able area in which to “sell.” His 
confines reach to all the points where 
people live. 

Another talking point thoroughly 
familiar to trade unionists them- 
selves, but comparatively new to citi- 
zens generally, is the fraternal side. 
The splendid homes for the aged 
and the sick maintained by the inter- 
national organizations, the provi- 
sions for unemployment and sickness 
sO common in our own ranks, the 
other beneficial features, and finally 
the adequate sums to pay for the 
last rites that come to all, these in- 
deed tell a tale of fraternalism and 
unselfishness well worth the telling. 


THE SINGING HEART 


In quiet meadows brooks are still, 


No need of song is there, 
Where hours are hushed with peace 


And skies are fair. 


But where the gray rocks bar the way 
And sands a challenge fling, 
The troubled brook remembers song’s 


Sweet comforting. 


So where life’s riffes fret and stir 
And days unresting throng, 
The singing heart turns toil and care 


Into a song! 


—ArTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





























REGISTRATION OF ALIENS IN FRANCE 


Dr. Horace Davis 


OWHERE, probably, is the 
question of immigration more 
discussed than in France. 

Before 1914 the arriving foreigners 
were a trickle; during the war those 
who came to stay were already a 
good-sized stream, and after the 
war immigration set in on a truly 
American scale. The reason for this 
phenomenon is not far to seek. In 
other European countries the drive 
towards emigration is stronger than 
it was before the war, when the 
United States alone was receiving its 
hundreds of thousands every year. 
Even today there are enormous dis- 
tricts in Eastern and Southern Europe 
which have not resumed a normal eco- 
nomic life since the war; in certain 
sections of Poland, for example, one 
may find villages where three quarters 
of the people would starve but for the 
help sent by relatives in the United 
States. 

France is to such people the most 
available escape. Wages are low 
compared with those in America; but 
there is at least the promise of work. 
The native population of the country 
is stationary or diminishing and in- 
dustrialization is setting in, with the 
iron mines of the East and the coal 
mines of the North as its basis. The 
movement from the country to the 
city is very pronounced, and conse- 
quently there is a chronic shortage of 
labor on the farms. Industrial em- 
ployers do what they can to help along 
the movement. At any time since the 


war, a “willing worker” could be 
practically sure of finding a job in the 
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iron-mining basins of Longwy or 
Briey in the east of France. 

The French laws on immigration 
have not been thoroughly overhauled 
to meet the new situation. There are 
plenty of anomalies and contradic- 
tions in the present legal arrange- 
ments. Before the modern migration 
movement set in, the foreigner who 
came to France was either a tempo- 
rary resident or an anomaly. Immi- 
grants were regarded with a certain 
suspicion ; they might be in the service 
of a foreign government, plotting the 
overthrow of the French state. The 
pre-war system of registration and 
supervision of aliens, which was de- 
veloped during the war to an almost 
unenforceable degree, was modified 
after the war to permit of illiterates 
and mobile working men conforming 
to the rules. But the pre-war prin- 
ciples of registration and deportation 
have been kept. It is worth while 
examining this system, to see how far 
it attains its end, and at what price. 

It is the invariable rule that a for- 
eigner who meddles in the internal 
politics of France must be expelled 
forthwith. The system is intended to 
enable the French authorities to keep 
track of every foreigner who spends 
any time in France. The tourist 
does not notice the registration law 
which affects only those who make 
their residence in France. Within 
two months the immigrant must re- 
port himself to the police and receive 
a carte d’identite’ (or rather a re- 
cepisse; the definitive carte is issued 
only later). Whenever he changes 
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his residence thereafter he must go 
to the police and let them know he is 


there. If he does not, he is liable 
to summary expulsion. (As a matter 
of practice the position of the immi- 
grant who changes his residence can 
usually be regularized provided the 
culprit is not charged with some other 
offense.) The system thus enables 
the authorities to find any alien who 
may be “wanted” by his home govern- 
ment or the French Government, and 
to deal with him accordingly. Ex- 
pulsion takes place on the order of the 
Minister of the Interior, who is gen- 
erally guided by the recommendations 
of the provincial officials (prefect, 
regional police commissioner ). 

What, then, are these “politics” in 
which the foreigner must not inter- 
fere? How can the foreigner know 
whether he is within the law? When 
he goes to a meeting where French 
politics are discussed, is that politics? 
If he joins a political discussion in 
public, is that politics? It is impos- 
sible to answer this question, because 
the Minister is not required to give 
his reason for expulsion. There have 
been cases where the offender was 
really ignorant of having committed 
any offense, and was expelled just the 
same. His friends were unable to 
find out why. 

In times of relative peace like the 
present, there are probably not more 
than a few hundred expulsions in the 
course of a year. As the expulsions 
are not always officially reported in 
the papers and no official statistics are 
available, it is not possible to be defi- 
nite. In the agitation that followed 


the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
there was an increased number of ex- 
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pulsions; and any other period ot in- 
tense agitation may be expected to 
bring forward a fresh crop. 

What is the importance of this sys- 
tem for the trade union movement? 
It is enormous. The most important 
centers of industry in France—the key 
industries—if you like, though not the 
key trades—are manned, to an ever 
greater degree, by foreign workers. 
Suppose that an organization cam- 
paign gets under way, in a center like 
the iron and steel basin of Longwy 
where the usual estimate puts the pro- 
portion of foreigners in the working 
force at 80 per cent. Meetings are 
called; leaflets are distributed. In 
order to reach the foreign workers, it 
is necessary to speak to them in their 
own language; orators of several dif- 
ferent tongues harangue the workers 
from the street corners. The local 
police commissioner does not under- 
stand what is going on and is ob- 
sessed with the idea of preserving law 
and order. He might break up the 
crowd by shooting if necessary, but a 
simpler way would be to weed out the 
leaders. If they are French citizens 
he may put them in jail, but they will 
perhaps return to plague him, but 
comparatively few of the immigrants 
have been in France long enough to 
become naturalized and still fewer 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. The foreign orator in his 
speech may have made some slighting 
reference to the French Government, 
which he is accustomed to lump with 
the other “imperialist” governments 
for the purpose of pouring his scorn 
on their actions. It is a simple matter 
for the police commissioner to report 
him to the prefect for expulsion, and 


























he to the Minister of the Interior. 
The orator has no appeal. 

The foreign born in certain sections 
are so nervous about expulsion that 
they can hardly be persuaded to come 
to meetings. In Longwy I was told 
of the case of a Polish worker who 
saw a meeting going on and stopped 
to hear. The meeting was called to 
protest against a wage reduction. 
But everybody knew that the protest 
was in vain, because neither of the 
unions concerned had the strength to 
call a strike. The meeting was there- 
fore harmless, and was allowed to 
pass. The next day the same worker 
passed the same corner and saw the 
same orator again addressing a crowd. 
This time he was speaking on behalf 
of the Communist Party, but the poor 
Pole did not know that. He joined 
the discussion and next day was noti- 
fied that he would have to leave the 
country. He had participated in 
French politics. 

In certain towns of the iron and 
steel basin of the East, it is very dif- 
ficult for the union to get a room in 
which to meet. The local stores are 
mostly in the hands of the Italians 
and they are afraid they will be ex- 
pelled. The terror of being obliged 
to go home hangs over the immigrant 
communities. Nor is this terror idle. 
Many of the Italians are fugitives 
from the Fascist régime and look for- 
ward to no easy treatment in case 
they are obliged to return to their own 
districts. 

It must not be imagined that the 
possibility of being expelled consti- 
tutes the only bar to organization of 
foreign-born workers. America’s ex- 
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perience has shown that the other dif- 
ficulties are perhaps more serious, 
but the expulsions do not make the 
problem of the union organizer any 
easier, and they render certain kinds 
of action all but impossible. Where 
an industry lies near the frontier, or 
rather on both sides of the frontier, 
like the iron and steel industry in Lor- 
raine and Luxembourg, any real inter- 
national action is hampered and im- 
peded. The Luxembourgers have a 
fairly strong union which includes 
both miners and metallurgical work- 
ers. They would like to see the 
Longwy basin organized, since it lies 
just across the border and constitutes 
a continual threat to them. If they 
should go through the necessary 
formalities, cross the border and start 
holding meetings in France, what 
would be the result? We cannot say 
for certain; but we do know that when 
during the French organization cam- 
paign in Briey twenty years ago, the 
organizer held a couple of meetings in 
Luxembourg, he was threatened with 
expulsion and did not go back. 

Thus is the system of control, sup- 
posedly designed to safeguard the 
politics of the country, used for the 
purpose of hamstringing the unions. 
In the system of control, registration 
of aliens is an important element, 
especially because it is coupled with 
the possibility of expulsion from the 
country. From the point of view of 
the employers, the system works well. 
From the point of view of the organ- 
ized workers, it has no marked ad- 
vantages, and renders especially dif- 
ficult their most important task. 














OME months ago President 
William Green asked me to 
write an article for THE AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST on the relation 
of Science and Religion, with specific 
reference to the theory of Evolution 
and its bearing upon the beliefs and 
institutions of the Christian Church. 
His request, with which I am glad 
to comply, aroused memories of my 
experiences as a youthful miner in 
Shropshire, England, where Mr. Dar- 
win’s books on “Origin of Species” 
and the “Ascent of Man” aroused 
keen interest and frequent controversy 
among my fellow workmen, and in 
the chapels where many of them wor- 
shiped. Notwithstanding their lack 
of educational advantages these min- 
ers, and also the iron workers of the 
district, discussed Darwinism with in- 
telligent appreciation and discriminat- 
ing criticism. Not a few of them were 
lay preachers or officials of their re- 
spective denominations, whose reli- 
gious ministries to the community pre- 
served its cultural life and cast a 
guiding light on many a darkened lot. 

Shropshire was Darwin’s native 
county. In the ancient grammar 
schools of Shrewsbury, the county 
town, he received his early training, 
and his father was for many years the 
leading physician of the place. My 
knowledge of his personality and work 
was prompted by these local attach- 
ments, and in 1911 I wrote a book 
on “Darwin and Other English 
Thinkers,” which is now out of print. 
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Since that date much water has flowed 
under the bridge. But the position I 
then took I have seen no reason to 
change. 

I believe that both Science and Re- 
ligion desire to express realities bear- 
ing directly on life, and that both have 
great realities to express. They have 
lived and will continue to live by the 
certainty of their ideas, which are by 
no means such stuff as dreams are 
made of. On the contrary, the truths 
inherent in them have done much to 
transform the whole fabric of our 
Western civilization. 

Of course, the embodiments of Sci- 
ence and Religion in theories and 
formulas have had to endure the perils 
incidental to human _ speculations. 
How could this be otherwise? The 
vastness of the themes to be explored 
and the insufficiency of the best 
equipped minds for the task com- 
pelled scientists and theologians alike 
to pursue the path of trial and experi- 
ment, which is not free from errors 
to be corrected or losses to be re- 
trieved. 

The situation was further compli- 
cated by the attitude of some sci- 
entists who used pleas against religion 
which they did not use against their 
daily pursuits. They complained of 
the lack of demonstrative evidence for 
religion. Yet every day they ate food 
not knowing it was free from poison, 
and rode in vehicles without absolute 
assurance that their necks would not 
be broken. The commonplace acts of 
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their lives presupposed conditions that 
could not be proved. But when reli- 
gion was mentioned they suddenly be- 
came exceedingly cautious, demanded 
evidence with which in everything else 
they dispensed, and ended by deeming 
themselves more rational than their 
fellows. 

On the other hand, religious teach- 
ers and advocates who refused to face 
the issues raised by new knowledge 
covered their retreat from it by de- 
claring that God created everything 
and then abandoning the discussion at 
this point. Their evasions deprecated 
inquiry and fortified traditions which 
could only be preserved in a monastic 
seclusion of the mind. They did not 
seem to understand that intellectual 
peace could not be purchased at the 
price of strangled inquiry. No church- 
man, lay or clerical, can escape the 
vibrant thought movements of any age 
by refusing to deal with the assured 
results of its learning. And the longer 
the obligation is postponed, the heav- 
ier are the penalties it exacts. 


II 


Those who cherish belief in a Per- 
sonal Deity and a purposed Universe 
should remember that it is the sole 
function of science to attempt a solu- 
tion of problems arising out of the 
manifold activities of that universe. 
If in its attempt to solve them there 
is any breach of intellectual rights, it 
can only be healed by steady conform- 
ity to truth’s authority. An unwaver- 
ing confidence in the real and the veri- 
fiable, wherever found, is the safe 
guide to a reconciliation of science 
and religion. 





can not account. 
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The antagonisms between them are 
not congenital, but are usually origi- 
nated by the tendency of some scien- 
tists to dogmatize about morals and 
religion, and some religionists to dog- 
matize about science. In their eager- 
ness to fight it out, they too often 
forgot that such terms as “law,” “‘evo- 
lution,” “‘natural selection,” and the 
like, describe processes for which they 
Darwin’s famous 
theory of “natural selection,” com- 
monly known as evolution, is a capital 
example ot this confusion. He taught 
that there is in Nature an inherent 
and a gradual development of myriads 
of life forms from a few elementary 
forms. So far, so good. As a theory 
of life’s ordered progress, it is harm- 
less. As a theory of the origin of life 
it is negligible. It tells us how things 
act, but it does not attempt to tell us 
how they came into being. It shows 
that the mission of science is to give 
us descriptions and formulations 
which are of incalculable benefit. But 
there its mission ends. When we ask 
for the cause or the causes behind 
visible creation; for what purpose it 
exists and to what ends it proceeds, 
religion takes possession of its proper 
realm and answers these questions. 

No man was more alive to this vital 
distinction than Darwin himself. His 
mind was analytical, not synthetical. 
He had no marked gift for meta- 
physics. He left to others the filling 
of the immense background behind his 
hypothesis of evolution. Content to 
observe the minute and frequently in- 
finitesimal organisms over which he 
bent for hours each day, he did not 
venture beyond framing theories to 
fit his marvelous discoveries. Fully 
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aware of their splendor, and that his 
conclusions were the outcome of years 
of patient and merciless research, he 
rightly declined to enter the lists of 
controversy involving matters with 
which he was unfamiliar. 

He expatiated at length upon the 
several powers of sentient existence, 
and how these had been first animated 
by the Creator from a few primitive 
beginnings. During the ageless cycles 
in which the planet had pursued its 
course, according to the fixed laws of 
gravity, numberless specimens of 
beauty and wonder were continually 
being evolved upon it. So far back 
as 1836, Sir Charles Lyell, the emi- 
nent geologist, writing to Sir John 
Herschel, the eminent astronomer, 
said that Darwin’s conception of the 
creative process appealed to him as 
the grandest he had ever known in 
its tribute to the Presiding Mind of 
the Universe. 

How, then, shall those who believe 
that mind is personalized in God as 
the Father and Redeemer of mankind 
regard the Darwinian theory? The 
answer to this query has excited re- 
cent debates in Great Britain and 
America, and, indeed, throughout the 
religious world. First, the advice of 
St. Thomas Aquinas is timely: 
“Those,” said he, “whose aim is to 
discuss truth and truth only must not 
assume an attitude of hostility toward 
any of the disputants on whose claims 
they are about to adjudicate.” The 
best-known medieval doctor of the- 
ology was right. If bitter personali- 
ties, imputations of wrong motives 
and accusations or counter accusations 
of combatants who drain their brains 
for recrimination and abuse were only 
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blotted out of the controversy, and 
truth alone held as its quest, it would 
pass from low visibility into light. 


HI 


Second. It is plain that there is 
nothing derogatory to God or to His 
designs in science as such. On the 
contrary, infinite gains have accrued, 
not only to man’s temporal affairs, but 
also his spiritual estate, by his frank 
admission of the majesty and lawful- 
ness of the Creator’s handiwork as 
expounded by science. 

_ When this is clearly understood, 
and the fatal obstacles of ignorance 
and misapprehension have been re- 
moved, its results will in my judgment 
contribute increasingly to the honor 
and glory of the Eternal Father. 
Compare the traditional views of 
creation with those which later knowl- 
edge has placed at the disposal of 
inquiring minds. Previous to the 
modern period it was everywhere 
supposed that species were immutable. 
The life forms now existing were as- 
serted to have thus existed from the 
first without change or even possi- 
bility of change. Discussions about 
them were endless and fruitless. The 
current theological ideas stood di- 
rectly in the path of investigation. 
Geological formations were attributed 
to a series of cataclysms of which the 
Deluge was the last and most im- 
portant. With each of these catas- 
trophies all living creatures were com- 
pletely destroyed, and the planet re- 
tenanted by acts of special and direct 
creation. 

This so-called science was not true 
science, since its conclusions were pre- 
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determined and meant to conform 
with the poetical narratives and pic- 
ture prose of early Biblical literature. 
The fatal objection to its thoroughly 
artificial theories was their breach of 
the laws of continuity and uniformity 
essential to a valid interpretation of 
the natural order. Violent interven- 
tions and new creative acts were a 
poor substitute, in the view of many 
scholars, for the reign of law. And 
there was a growing tendency among 
such scholars to seek for the methods 
of a confessedly Divine operation in 
some process more stable and open to 
reasonable explanation. Then came 
the attempt at solution when Darwin 
excavated the fossil remains of ani- 
mals on the South American pampas. 
He saw that these remains closely re- 
sembled the structure of their living 
progenies around him, and for the 
first time he gravely doubted the truth 
of the catastrophic theory. Similarly, 
striking correspondencies existing else- 
where confirmed his doubts and drove 
him to grope around for an adequate 
explanation of these strange analo- 
gies. He did not commit that ex- 
planation to writing until 1842, nor 
publish it until 1859, seventeen years 


later. 
IV 


It is impossible within the limits of 
a single article to discuss at length the 
Darwinian theory, or do more than 
merely suggest its main outline and 
the revolution it wrought in the scien- 
tific world. Rocked in a biological 
cradle, it has since grown to such pro- 
portions that today the idea of a grad- 
ual and expanding development of life 
prevails in every realm. Those who 
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fear this dominancy may be consoled 
by the fact that Darwin had been at 
infinite pains by repeated tests and 
experiments to verify every conclusion 
he advanced. He admitted that much 
was obscure and would long remain 
obscure, but his statement on the prin- 
cipal issue was couched in terms that 
preclude any misgivings as to the 
depth and sincerity of his convic- 
tion. “I can entertain no doubt,” he 
averred, “after the most deliberate 
and dispassionate judgment of which 
I am capable, that the view which 
most naturalists until recently enter- 
tained, and which I formerly enter- 
tained—namely, that each species has 
been independently created—is erro- 
neous. I am fully convinced that 
species are not immutable, but that 
those belonging to what are called the 
same genera are lineal descendants of 
some other and generally extinct spe- 
cies, in the same manner as the ac- 
knowledged varieties of any one spe- 
cies are the descendants of that 
species. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that natural selection has been the 
most important but not the exclusive 
means of modification.” 

It is now in place to speak in some 
detail of the hostility his theory ex- 
cited, how this arose, and what it con- 
tained. The prevalent views of crea- 
tion were based either on Moses or 
on Milton. If an orthodox naturalist 
of the pre-Darwinian epoch had been 
required to give a satisfactory account 
of the immense number of varieties 
of organic life, probably he would 
have taken refuge in the doctrine of 
immediate creation, as authorized by 
the orthodox interpretation of the 
Book of Genesis. Even those who 
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admitted evolution as a possible alter- 
native, as did the Huttonian School, 
were completely in the dark concern- 
ing the modus operandi. Intelligent 
people who were not scientists had no 
concern with these difficulties. They 
did not even know of their existence. 
For them the conceptions of the past 
ages as embodied in Milton’s poetry 
were all sufficient, and the adaptation 
of the creation epic in “Paradise 
Lost’’ gave permanence and dignity to 
the “revealed” truth of Hebrew tra- 
dition. 

In the heat of the quarrel men for- 
got that Darwin was a specialist in 
his own department. They ignored 
the expert skill and tempered judg- 
ment of his discussion, and they did 
not allow for his own admission that 
many things would long remain ob- 
scure. His assumptions were as well 
known to him as they were to his 
critics. He was fully aware that he 
began with them and depended on 
them. If he were allowed to promise 
a planet, and on it a few created forms 
in a suitable environment with certain 
vital capacities, he would try to show 
how that planet was tenanted with 
other living beings. These were tre- 
mendous assumptions, and his deduc- 
tions from them aroused a storm 
which at one time arose so high that 
it seemed as though his voice would 
be lost in its clamor. The opposition 
was purer in motive than in practice. 
Many scientists and theologians were 
chiefly anxious to conserve the spirit- 
ual principles which for them were 
inextricably woven into the dogma of 
direct creation. Natural selection ap- 
palled them as a dangerous novelty 
which threatened to substitute mere 
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physical force for the operative and 
beneficent wisdom of God. Senti- 
ment lent its powerful aid to their 
forebodings. It was exceedingly hard 
for them to throw away the old wine- 
skins, and the strength of their reli- 
gious ideas was against such a stroke 
of temerity. 

Nor can it be said that their prot- 
estations were groundless. Questions 
that demanded the most careful hand- 
ling suffered from the recklessness of 
those materialistic evolutionists who 
entered into the new teaching with 
such ardor that they overran all 
boundaries. Haeckel, Biichner, and 
Clodd figured as the prominent repre- 
sentatives of this school. They were 
unwilling to admit that evolution 
could be thwarted in any way. For 
them it was so absolute that if it did 
not account for everything it ac- 
counted for nothing. Granted a 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms” as a 
beginning, the theory needed no as- 
sistance and left no gaps between 
those atoms and man himself. The 
idea of a directing Creator was a 
figment of the brain, and matter in 
motion the all in all. 

This unwarranted interpretation of 
Darwinism was really a decaying 
philosophy which used the evolution 
theory as a mold in which to recast 
its worn-out conceptions. Darwin lent 
no direct encouragement to such spuri- 
ous notions, and it would be unjust to 
charge their raw rationalizing and 
philosophical improprieties against 
him. Every notable man has to run 
the risk incurred by the vagaries of 
his disciples, and to them must be 
assigned much of the persistency of 
the later opposition to Darwin’s the- 

















ory. Materialistic evolutionists felt 
confident that by reducing everything 
to their mechanical systems they could 
eventually conduct the Deity to the 
verge, and, in the language of Comte, 
“bow Him out with thanks for His 
provisional services.” 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that Dr. Russell Wallace, in his ex- 
planation of the origin of man, in- 
troduces other important factors into 
the process. He does not deny the 
development of man’s moral and in- 
tellectual facilities from animals, yet 
he affirms that they have not been 
evolved by natural selection. Their 
operating cause can not be discovered 
in the realm of natural law, but are to 
be found in the unseen kingdom of 
spirit. Three stages, containing much 
besides the human, exist in the unfold- 
ing of organic life. At each of these 
stages some superior power must 
necessarily have entered into action. 
The first marks the change from the 
inorganic to the organic, when the 
earliest vegetable cell was a new thing 
in the world. The second is still more 
marvelous, for it heralds the dawn of 
consciousness—the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. The third is the ap- 
pearance in man of those noble facul- 
ties and primary moral characteristics 
which raise him forever above the 
brute and open up possibilities of his 
infinite advancement. These higher 


powers could not have been developed 
by the same laws which rule the or- 
ganic world. They are so distinc- 
tively different in quality from purely 
biological results that they suggest a 
world of spirit to which the world of 
matter is 


altogether subordinate. 
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Conscious life is a progressive mani- 
festation dependent upon different 
forms of spirit influx. If this ascen- 
sive scale of reasoning is valid, evolu- 
tion is homocentric, and not only does 
it not degrade man, but man confers 
purpose and honor on evolution. He 
is the crown of its ageless and infinite 
processes, and he is equipped with 
spiritual powers that make him the 
one supernormal fact before which 
ordinary explanations are inadequate. 
He reflects the moral nature of the 
Deity and discloses the moral meaning 
of the universe, while his destiny 
gives worth to the drama of existence 
as enacted here. The only way of 
escape from these conclusions is by 
disregarding the evidence adduced, 
and defining the whole creation as an 
aimless process, which has no con- 
scious reason for its existence, indi- 
cates no purpose and simply moves in 
blind obedience to inexorable and soul- 
less law. This way is barred by the 
truth, now widely recognized, that 
mechanism can not produce mind nor 
can matter be ultimately permuted 
into thought. Lord Kelvin, the great- 
est philosophical scientist of the clos- 
ing days of the last century, wrote as 
follows to the London Times: “‘Scien- 
tific thought is compelled to accept 
the idea of Creative power. Forty 
years ago I asked Liebig, walking 
somewhere in the country, if he be- 
lieved that the grass and the flowers 
which he saw around us grew by mere 
chemical forces. He answered, “No; 
no more than I could believe that the 
books of botany describing them could 
grow by mere chemical forces.” 
Every action of human free will is a 
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miracle to physical and chemical and 
mathematical science. 


V 


Here the matter can rest for the 
time being, and may be concluded by 
Bergson’s definition of creative evo- 
lution: “As the smallest grain of dust 
is bound up with our entire solar sys- 
tem, drawn along with it in that in- 
dividual movement of descent which 
is materially itself, so all organized 
being . evidences a single im- 
pulsion. All the living hold together 
and all yield to the same tremendous 
push. The animal takes its stand on 
the planet, man bestrides animality, 
and the whole of humanity, in space 
and time, is one immense army gal- 
loping beside and before and behind 
each one of us in an overwhelming 


charge, able to beat down every re- 
sistance and clear the most formid- 
able obstacles, perhaps even death.” 
This is a fine foundation on which to 
rest the spiritual factors of religious 
experience. We admit the vital urge 


behind all things visible. We find 


in it the providential arrangements 
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which bespeak an Intelligent Person- 
ality behind that urge. The goal to 
which it is being steadily advanced, 
despite the mysterious complexities of 
life, has been defined for us, not only 
through the personal Creator stoop- 
ing down in Christ to make vital con- 
tacts with man, but also through man 
reaching up in Christ to make vital 
contacts with God. 

There is nothing, therefore, na- 
tively opposed in science and religion. 
They occupy, as I have said, different 
spheres, the one regnant in what is 
seen, the other in the eternal region 
of the unseen. Both proceed from 
one Mind and are sustained by one 
life. They meet at the top, where 
poets have visualized their union. 
When science dissociates itself from 
insolent philosophies which have 
taken advantage of its wealth to res- 
cue them from palpable bankruptcy, 
and religion admits the progressive 
nature of revelation as consummated 
in the prophets of Israel and in Jesus 
Christ, a honorable truce and hearty 
cooperation may be expected between 


them. 


MYSTERIES 


It is not new 


This that the eternal 
Articles of the Credo 


Reveal to us. 


It is as if we had always known it, 
So human in this knowledge 
And intimate. 
And if we are given mysteries 
Where we would have explanations 
What are they but the mysteries 
Between a man and his wife, 
Between a child and its mother? 


Paut CLAUDEL 


(Ambassador from France). 
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IS TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Coitston E. WARNE 
University of Pittsburgh 


T has been quite the fashion of 
late to blame technical progress 
for the distressing unemployment 


situation. In brief, we are told that 
industry has become more efficient, 
that such efficiency has resulted in the 
laying off of men, and that time and 
new industries will be required for 
the employing of those displaced. 
Technical advances are pictured as 
bringing misery and discontent along 
with increased production. Thus B. 
C. Forbes writes: “We are ir an awk- 
ward stage of a national, worldwide 
economic revolution. We _ have 
learned to produce faster than the 
world can buy. Multiplication of 
machinery has released millions of 
workers and not enough new fields 
of industry or other forms of enter- 
prise have opened to absorb them.” 


The above explanation may appear 
simple and satisfying to those who 
wish to dismiss the subject of unem- 
ployment with a gesture. But to one 
who is seriously interested in search- 
ing for underlying causes, it is not 
sufficient. For such an individual the 
following questions would seem perti- 
nent: (1) Why does not this much- 
lauded technical progress reduce the 
purchase price of manufactured goods 
and thus allow the consumers’ pur- 
chasing power to spread farther, 
thereby creating employment for dis- 
placed men? (2) Just why is it that 
the power to produce has outrun the 
power to consume when millions of 
workers are still below the minimum 
of comfort level? 

Concerning the first point the evi- 
dence is fairly clear. Except in iso- 
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lated cases, technical advance has 
brought no general and appreciable 
lowering of the prices of manufac- 
tured articles. Though the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports enormous increases in the out- 
put per worker in most industries, 
price levels have apparently been 
“stabilized” by manufacturers at lev- 
els that will yield additional profits. 
It would, for example, be difficult to 
trace the 83 per cent increase in the 
per worker output of petroleum re- 
fineries, the 63 per cent increase of 
cement mills, or the 59 per cent in- 
crease of the iron and steel business, 
into lower selling prices of the re- 
spective products. In these and in 
other lines it is fairly apparent that 
economies in the use of productive 
labor are not measurably reflected in 
current selling prices. To be sure, 


some adjustment is necessary to take 
care of the capital charges involved in 
the installation of the machinery and 


equipment which displaces labor. 
Moreover, the problem is further 
complicated by the variations in the 
quantity of money and credit in cir- 
culation. Nevertheless, even a cur- 
sory observation of the trend of 
prices will be convincing evidence 
that, wherever the gains have gone, 
the consumers as a group have not 
shared through lower selling prices. 
If, then, the consumers do not find 
a decline in commodity prices accom- 
panying the technological improve- 
ments, is it not certain that they will 
be unable to clear the markets of the 
ever-increasing stock of finished prod- 
ucts? And can the unemployment 
which of necessity follows be charged 
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against the improvements or against 
the failure to reduce prices? 

Some light may be thrown on the 
current situation by reference to the 
trend of stock prices. Industrial 
shares as reported by the Department 
of Commerce had in July, 1928, 
reached a point 100 per cent above 
the weekly average of 1923-1925, in- 
clusive. Though part of this advance 
has resulted from stock speculation, 
the fact still remains that most pur- 
chasers have in mind the increasing 
profits which have been paid or have 
accrued during the recent period of 
increasing production. It has indeed 
been good business for industrialists 
to maintain customary prices! Well- 
established concerns have done well 
in allowing their high-cost competi- 
tors who have not accepted the new 
technology te set the price. For in so 
doing, they have pocketed a differen- 
tial profit which has been great, at the 
same time that the cry of “profitless 
prosperity” has been raised. 

The result of such an industrial 
situation is necessarily unemployment. 
If those employed are forced to pay 
the old level of prices for the goods 
they purchase, their buying can not 
be extended into new channels. To 
be specific—if the old industries are 
manned by 4,000,000 fewer workers, 
these who remain can not pay the 
same retail prices and buy sufficient 
goods to re-employ their former 
companions. The situation is made 
the more severe by the fact that the 
displacement of workers has actually 
meant a decrease in the factory pay- 
roll. Thus, the Federal Reserve 
Board reports a decline of some 6 per 

















cent for the five-year period, 1923- 
1927—a period in which production 
increased by an almost equal amount. 
Wholesale prices remained almost 
stable. Little wonder it is that the 
army of unemployed is not speedily 
absorbed! 

So it is that technical efficiency may 
not be directly condemned as causing 
unemployment. It is rather that 
manufacturers fail to reflect the tech- 
nical advances in lower selling prices. 
But this explanation is an incomplete 
one. To as great an extent, the shar- 
ing of production between manufac- 
turer and worker lies at the root of 
the matter. To this aspect of the 
situation we now turn. 


II 


Labor has long contended, and 
rightly so, that the unemployment 
problem is in reality one of under- 
consumption rather than overproduc- 
tion. A high wage policy is held to 
be a first requisite of clearing the mar- 
kets of commodities. Only in this 
way may full production be ap- 
proached. But what is a high wage? 
And what relationship does the in- 
come from labor bear to the income 
from property? 

Considerable light upon these as- 
pects of the problem will be shown 
by the recent figures of the Federal 
Trade Commission in their study of 
the distribution of wealth and income. 
There, it is estimated that in 1923 1.1 
per cent of the people owned 58.9 per 
cent of the wealth, leaving the remain- 
ing 98.9 per cent with 41.1 per cent of 
the wealth. Or, if we take the high- 
est 5.3 per cent of the population, we 
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find that they own 81.9 per cent of 
the wealth, leaving but 18.1 per cent 
for the remaining 94.7 per cent of 
the people. 

The significance of these figures in 
the question of unemployment centers 
in the question of savings. If, as at 
present, the ownership of wealth is 
highly concentrated, those with the 
higher incomes will almost of neces- 
sity use the greater share of their in- 
comes in the augmenting of capital 
equipment and the increasing of cor- 
porate surpluses. It would be diffi- 
cult for them to part with the bulk of 
their dividends even if they maintain 
the most luxurious scale of consump- 
tion. Thus, capital equipment is 
greatly increased by those in the 
wealthy group. At the other end of 
the scale, the 94.7 per cent owning but 
18.1 per cent of the wealth is able to 
save but little. But since incomes in 
this majority group are so small, pur- 
chases are not sufficient to clear mar- 
kets of goods produced by the en- 
larged and more efficient plants. Con- 
sequently, we are confronted with the 
spectacle of increased factory capacity 
and diminished consumption ability. 

Evidence to the same conclusion is 
lent: by current income statistics. As 
a result of a comprehensive study, 
Lewis Corey estimates that the non- 
wage-earners who receive $3,000 or 
more of income constituted in 1925 
6.4 per cent of the income sharers at 
the same time that they received 30.3 
per cent of the income. Accordingly, 
there remained for the remaining 
93-6 per cent of the population but 
69.7 per cent of the national income. 

An income distribution of this type 
lends itself to automatic saving on the 
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part of the rich, as already de- 
scribed—a condition which serves to 
increase factory capacity but not to 
advance spending for consumption. 
The wage-earning groups (with an 
average income of $1,150) are un- 
able to purchase sufficiently to keep 
step with the production. Even the 
exhortations of the numerous ad- 
vertising and sales agencies which 
have sprung up are unable to make 
headway in the face of limited pur- 
chasing power. 

This point may perhaps be made 
clearer by reference to a somewhat 
theoretical situation. If, perchance, 
all recipients of income were to emu- 
late the proverbial Scotchman and 
save rather than to consume, the net 
result would be stagnation of over- 
enlarged industries. In the same way, 
if spending for consumption goods 
were generally to take the place of 
savings, the run-down factories would 
bear testimony to the absurdity of 
this extreme. 

What is needed is an adequate ad- 
justment between spending and sav- 
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ings. In days in which technical ad- 
vances are enormously increasing the 
effectiveness of a dollar’s saving, it 
is especially necessary that consump- 
tion power is increased. This can 
not be done through the increase of 
already large incomes. Nor can it be 
done through the maintenance of 
prices at customary levels while pro- 
duction costs are dropping. It can 
only be done by insuring that wage 
advances keep full step with increases 
in productive efficiency. 

Technical progress is the world’s 
hope for the elimination of poverty. 
It does not per se bring on unemploy- 
ment. Such a problem results only 
when the wage earning groups (who 
are the largest potential purchasers) 
do not have sufficient income to keep 
the market cleared of goods. For 
this reason a permanent solution to 
the problem of unemployment should 
not be sought in public works, in tar- 
iffs, or in insurance, but in an effort to 
bring a steady decline in living costs, 
coupled with a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and income. 


THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
1928 


Hitpa W. Situ, Director. 


WING to uncertain conditions in 
O employment, at least thirty 
women workers who had been 
accepted for the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School were forced to withdraw be- 
fore the school opened. These with- 
drawals did not however reduce the 
final number below one hundred stu- 
dents, as the Committee on Admis- 


sions, realizing the depressed condi- 
tions in industry last winter, had al- 
lowed a margin for uncertain candi- 
dates. The school opened on June 
15, for its eighth summer term. 
Many factors contributed to make 
the term successful, from the view- 
point of teaching, and classroom 
work. There was noticeable also an 
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unusual feeling of harmony among 
students and faculty. 

Five scholarships reserved for 
workers from European countries 
and advertised abroad through trade 
unions, workers’ classes and the labor 
press were awarded to a small group 
of foreign students: two Swedish 
workers, one a boxmaker in the gov- 
ernment snuff factory of Stockholm, 
the other employed in a retail store; 
two Germans, a leather worker and 
a milliner, both well acquainted with 
social changes and the labor move- 
ment in Germany; one English 
woman, formerly a tailoress, who has 
recently been employed as an organi- 
zer in the workers’ classes of Great 
Britain. These five foreign students, 
four of them struggling with the Eng- 
lish language during their term at 
Bryn Mawr, were able to maintain 
the standard of classroom work, and 
gave an international atmosphere to 
the campus. Other foreign students, 
it is hoped, will be enrolled next sum- 
mer. 

A new plan of teaching, the result 
of concentrated work on the part of 
Summer School faculty of other 
years, brought good reports from the 
whole school. According to this plan, 
the students were divided into units, 
on the basis of reading ability and 
other educational qualifications. 
Three instructors were responsible 
for the work of each unit, and planned 
their courses more or less in relation- 
ship to each other. In every unit, an 
economics instructor was appointed, 
one for English, and the third to 
teach science, history, or psychology. 
Two days before classes began, the 
whole school spent an afternoon tak- 
ing various psychological tests. By 
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the registration day, the faculty had 
succeeded in making a complete re- 
port on these tests, which suggested 
a grouping system. As a result, the 
classes this year were much more 
homogeneous, and the students, with 
few exceptions, finding themselves in 
units where the work was adapted to 
their preparation and ability in read- 
ing, were well pleased, and asked for 
few changes. Each student found her 
program of work more unified than 
in previous years, and there was less 
confusion of mind. Instructors were 
responsible for tutoring their own 
students, and this plan too was ap- 
proved by students and faculty. As- 
sistants in the economics department 
gave individual help when it was 
needed, working with the students in 
finding material for reports or for 
public speaking. Unexpected con- 
nections between subjects were dis- 
covered by instructors in the same 
unit, resulting in varied teaching 
methods. A weekly forum conducted 
by all three instructors was arranged 
by one unit. Another tried a plan of 
public speaking classes fitting in with 
the three subjects taught. A third 
unit studied in all three classes what 
was meant by the scientific approach 
to learning, as an introduction to the 
work of the summer. 

In order that the six units should 
not consider themselves too separated 
in life of the school, many events 
were planned to draw the students 
together. The Trade Party was in- 
troduced this year by a novelty—a 
map of the United States, drawn in 
chalk to cover the whole floor of the 
gymnasium, with the features of every 
district carefully portrayed. When 
the school assembled the map came 
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to life, for faculty and staff turned 
themselves into the scenery and be- 
came animated suspension bridges, 
palm trees in Florida, or peaks in the 
Rocky Mountains. A personally con- 
ducted tour in a brown paper automo- 
bile escorted the five foreign students 
to every part of the United States. 
Then the district lines were broken, 
and workers of each trade came to- 
gether to give the usual program of 
dramatizations and songs. 

The Philadelphia Labor College 
held its second conference at the Sum- 
mer School this year, with large meet- 
ings on “Unemployment and the Five 
Day Week” followed by round table 
conferences in which students and 
faculty took part. That same night 
the students gave their “Interna- 
tional Peace Festival,” a colorful per- 
formance in costume of songs and 
dances of many nations. 

A day’s trip to Silver Creek Col- 
liery at Pottsville was arranged for 
the students who were making a spe- 
cial study of “Coal,” and the hours 
they spent down in the mine led to 
much classroom discussion. Other 
groups visited the Midvale Steel 
Company, and the Ford Assembling 
Plant. Historical places in Phila- 
delphia, the Natural History Mu- 
seum, and the Art Museum were also 
visited. 

Speakers at the afternon tea hour 
once a week gathered large groups 
under the trees for an hour or more 
of discussion after the lecture. ‘‘Civil 
Liberties,” the “Injunction,” ““Work- 
ers Education,” “Industrial Democ- 
racy in the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany,” “Consumers Clubs” and “‘Con- 
ditions in China” were among the 
topics discussed. The school was for- 
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tunate in having two members of the 
faculty this year who gave delightful 
programs of piano and violin music 
on Sunday evenings. The Hedgerow 
Players gave three plays in connec- 
tion with the English courses; “In- 
heritors,”, “Arms and the Man,” and 
the “Pillars of Society.” 

To collect much needed material 
on industrial conditions at first hand 
from the women workers in the school 
a study was planned this year by the 
economics department of the school 
and carried through with the help of 
students and faculty of the Barnard, 
the Wisconsin, and the Southern Sum- 
mer Schools. A job history of every 
student was secured with detailed in- 
formation. The fact that the four 
schools worked together on this study 
is a promising sign of future co- 
operation. This fall representatives 
from Barnard, Wisconsin and Bryn 
Mawr will come together on the re- 
organized Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee, to consider certain problems 
which affect all three schools, and to 
try to join forces for district work 
in recruiting. District committees of 
Bryn Mawr and the Southern Sum- 
mer School have also come together 
for consultation. 

The last week of the summer term 
came too soon, for faculty and stu- 
dents were thoroughly enjoying their 
work and did not want to stop. The 
school it is hoped will give impetus 
to evening classes throughout the 
country, for the students who have 
returned from Bryn Mawr are eager 
to go on. They are enrolling in 
classes throughout the country, and 
planning district conferences to in- 
terest applicants for the Summer 
School of 1929. 
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A WORKERS SUMMER SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Joun L. KERCHEN 


Director of Workers’ Education, California State Federation of Labor 


UR first experiment in a work- 
O ers summer school under the 
direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Workers Education repre- 
senting the State Federation of La- 
bor and the Extension Division of 
the University of California has come 
and gone. We have had our work- 
ers summer school, and whatever it 
may lead to in the future the venture 
is made. 

For a period of ten days from 
August 25 to September 3, inclusive, 
some twenty-five trade unionists, both 
men and women, the latter predomi- 
nating by three to one, convened at 
Neeley’s Grove, near Gurneywood, 
on the Russian River, to question, to 
examine and to discuss, during two 
week-end conferences and one inter- 
vening week, issues of major impor- 
tance to both men and women workers 
in industry. 

The first week-end conference set 
for its task a study of the problems of 
poverty. Presentation of subject- 
matter was given by Professor E. A. 
Lundkvist, who graphically recited 
the nature, the causes, the extent 
and the tentative solutions of poverty. 
It comprised a sad tale of “The An- 
nals of the Poor.”’ All present agreed 
that the chief causes of poverty were 
not so much the lack of industry, want 
of thrift, or an indisposition to save 
as they were the more fundamental 
issues of a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. 


Following this conference the more 
intensive work of the regular week 
session began. The studies of this 
session fell into three groups, as fol- 
lows: Problems of Women in Indus- 
try, Economic Tendencies in Present 
Day Literature, and a continuation of 
the studies in poverty. It was the 
consensus of opinion of most of those 
present that the wage-earning woman 
in industry has come to stay, that 
the future will see an increasing num- 
ber of her kind, that her problems are 
the problems of all wage-earners and 
her most important task is the task of 
organization. For those present who 
insisted that they always have seen 
economic forces written large on the 
pages of history, the course in Eco- 
nomic Tendencies of Present Day Lit- 
erature was a confirming revelation. 
It was a huge satisfaction to learn 
that our literary artists drew their in- 
spiration from the lowly work a day 
concerns of common folks. 

The second and last week-end con- 
ference was given to an analysis of 
the New Wage Policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.. This con- 
ference was led and presided over by 
our able Secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Paul Scharrenberg. 
Mr. Scharrenberg gave the chief ad- 
dress on the subject. More than one 
hundred persons were present at this 
conference. One of the speakers, 
Mr. Cameron, an employer of union 
labor, discussed wages from the view- 
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point of the employer and general 
welfare. It was the feeling of those 
present that the “Social Wage Policy” 
of the American Federation of Labor 
is economically sound, that a low wage 
system is humanly untenable and that 
not much can be done about it until 
greater organization of the workers 
is achieved. 

One of the pleasant features of the 
summer school which afforded relief 
from seriousness of the rather dismal 
economic subject-matter and at the 
same time added a pepper-sauce rel- 
ish to the beginning of the day were 
the 7 o'clock a. m field trips, en- 
titled “Reading the Trailside.” 
These trips were personally con- 
ducted by Donald McLean, of the 
Fish and Game Commission of the 
State of California. His talks on the 


plant and animal life of the region, 


the geology of the Pacific Coast, and 
his pictures of bird life and habitats 
gave a new meaning to all lovers of 
the great out-of-doors. 

Nor were other recreational fea- 
tures forgotten. There were games 
for adults, games for the children of 
mothers in attendance, and there was 
dancing for all. The sandy beaches 
and luring waters of the redwooded 
Russian River were a constant temp- 
tation to us all. Two pictures of spe- 
cial interest to labor were shown; one, 
The New Disciple, showing Labor’s 
dilemma and a way out by means of 
cooperation with the farmer; the 
other, a recent production of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, portraying the important 
role of women in modern industry. 


All present felt especially favored by - 


the presentation of a musical program 
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of marked excellence depicting choice 
selections from many lands by Ma- 
dame Beret and Monsieur Margolis, 
two of the regular artists of the local 
KGO radio station of Oakland. 
Madame and husband were eager 
students of the summer school. 

Under the redwoods and open 
skies in an amphitheater locally called 
the “Bowl,” provided with stage, 
piano, lights and seating capacity for 
some two hundred persons, each eve- 
ning around a glowing fire an open 
forum was held. These evening 
gatherings were attractive centers of 
interest. Anything that man had 
ever accomplished was a fit topic for 
discussion, and if at times there was 
more interest shown in what ought to 
be than what really and soberly is, no 
censure can be made, for enthusiasm 
at times ran high. Likely all present 
would agree that one of the very 
most profitable of these evening 
forums centered on the economics of 
the use of the union label. This 
topic struck a responsive feeling of all 
persons present. A set of resolutions 
based upon this discussion was drawn 
and adopted. This meeting was 
closed very dramatically by consign- 
ing to the flames of the camp fire with 
appropriate speeches fictitious pack- 
ages representing non-union-made 
goods. 

An excellent example of community 
cooking was provided by bringing 
into use a large kitchen and dining 
hall, at which excellent meals were 
provided at a cost of one dollar per 
day per person. The splendid social 
atmosphere provided by this experi- 
ment was an attractive stimulus to all. 

The school closed with a Labor 
Day address by Professor Ira Cross, 
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of the Economics Department of the 
University of California. This ad- 
dress was a fitting close to the work 
of the summer school. Professor 
Cross is well and favorably known 
to the labor movement of California. 
He wrote his doctor’s dissertation on 
the history of labor in San Francisco. 
His address on Present Trends of 
Labor was not intended to confirm 
the smug complacency or the “strange 
conservatism” that seem to have be- 
set the drift of present-day labor. 
His speech was, indeed, very critical 
of the direction in which labor seems 
to be moving. The purpose was to 
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stimulate self-criticism on the part of 
labor, and if general comment on the 
part of his listeners can be taken as a 
criterion, he unquestionably suc- 
ceeded. 

What the school lacked in numbers 
it generously made up in the eager 
interest of its students. It would be 
hard to picture a more genuinely sin- 
cere group. With no reservations 
the writer can say that never before 
in his experience in workers educa- 
tion has he confronted a group where 
response and participation were so 
eagerly and abundantly given by 
those in attendance. 


SOME UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE 1928 
BARNARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


ERNESTINE FRIEDMANN 


Director Barnard Summer School for Women Workers in Industry 


IONEERS no longer, the sum- 

mer schools for women workers 

do not cease to pioneer. Surer 
than ever that such experiments have 
been a success, they continue to experi- 
ment. They still question: “How can 
the seven or eight weeks spent in study 
be made of greatest worth to workers 
who return to their problems in in- 
dustry and to the labor movement?” 
What is the typical experience of the 
student? How can the schools im- 
prove? The Barnard group number- 
ing forty-three, seventeen more than 
last year, tried out several experi- 
ments in answer to such questions. 
These experiments are recorded here 
because labor classes throughout the 
country are faced with similar condi- 
tions, and the experiments are there- 
fore of interest to all trade unionists. 


The first had to do with testing 
and grading the students. Angelina 
Lazzaro is just twenty, bright and 
sparkling as a diamond. She is a 
bead-trimmer in a small shop and 
knows nothing of mass production or 
of the labor movement. Rose Wes- 
kowski, who sits by her side, is five 
years older, equally alert, and a busi- 
ness agent in her union. She has a 
slight language handicap. Passing 
along, Sara Weiss comes next. Much 
older, strained and weary of counte- 
nance, she reveals in every word and 
gesture her handicap of language and 
experience. Next is an English girl, 
tall, restrained, conscious of her two 
years in high school. To this picture 
could be added an infinite variety. 
Shall these students, just because 
they want to study economics or 
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literature, be huddled into one class? 
Far too often they have been. It is 
hard enough for any one of them to 
handle her own difficulties without 
being held back while Sara or Rose 
“catches up.” 

By testing the students on the first 
day of the school for language diffi- 
culty through reading and vocabulary 
exercises, by asking for definitions or 
concepts of a number of social terms, 
by giving a general intelligence test 
and by gathering the trade experi- 
ences, many weary and lost hours are 
avoided. Thus, the students of the 
1928 session were placed in groups 
where their chance to “start together” 
cleared the way for progress. Fur- 
thermore, the oft-heard slogan that 
“leadership” and the “best minds” 
are drawn from industry for more re- 
sponsible positions and that only aver- 


age and dull folk remain surely re- 
ceives its death blow in the records 


obtained in these tests. The per cent 
of industrial workers in the summer 
schools who are far above average 
and have ability to do work equal and 
sometimes better than that of the col- 
lege undergraduate pronounces any 
such theory unsound. 

The second experiment concerned 
itself with the correlation of subject 
matter taught. To the worker life is 
obviously a whole. Art and literature 
as well as economics are not merely 
events of leisure time or the class 
room. The materials of which these 
are made are found in his neighbor- 
hood, his shop and his organization. 
Here is bravery, humor, fear, trag- 
edy, cruelty; here is an etching, a pas- 
tel, a Rembrandt, an Amazing Inter- 
lude unwinding itself among his own 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 
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To this worker, it is even more puz- 
zling and dull than to the college stu- 
dent to divide human experience into 
unrelated courses, “subjects” to be 
patched together in his leisure time or 
left forever in a confused pile leading 
nowhere. 

Therefore three questions were 
taken as central themes, a group of 
students studying each. They were, 
first, “The status of the worker in so- 
ciety,” taking three periods for spe- 
cial study, the Greek, the Middle 
Ages, and contemporary times. Sec- 
ond, “The worker and his environ- 
ment,” an orientation course for be- 
ginners; and thirdly, “Contemporary 
problems of the textile industry.” 
This last study included of necessity a 
historical review of the textile indus- 
try. I will take this third theme to 
illustrate how correlation was secured 
in the fields of economics, literature, 
and general science. 


A Brief Outline of the Economic 
Course 


Historical Background — Prehistoric: 
Babylon, Egypt, Rome, Greece, Mexico, 
America. Wherever people have lived, they 
have manufactured textiles. 

Factory System—Textiles led the way 
for the factory system in England and in 
America; gradually a great wage-earning 
class was created depending upon the in- 
dustries for life. 

Industrial Revolution—The Factory Sys- 
tem, Invention and Increased Production, 
Housing, Transportation, etc. 

Labor Problems — Factory occupation, 
noise, dirt, accidents, long hours, poverty, 
the wage system, paternalism, company 
towns (Lowell), 14-16 hours a day; legis- 
lation—10-hour day—strikes, trade unions. 

American Textiles—A wide field, clothes 
for the human race, shelter-tents, home 
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furnishings, industrial textiles, tapestry- 
art. Textile industry manufactures in- 
clude carpets, cordage, jute, linen goods, 
silks, woolens, felt, fur. 

Raw Materials—Are produced in the 
United States and in every other country 
in the world. Animals: sheep, silk worms; 
Vegetables: flax, fiber, cotton; Rayon: 
artificial silk. 

Location—New England and Southern 
States, mainly. Largest manufacture in 
the United States. The industry employs 
more than one million workers. 

Corporate Organization—Capital, shares, 
coupons, absentee ownership, corporate or- 
ganization, personal equation, the profit 
motive, mass production, speed up system, 
unemployment, etc. 

Current Problems New Bedford 
Strike: Unemployment, etc. 


In literature these students read 
“The Weavers,” by Gerhardt 
Hauptmann; “Strife” and “Quality,” 
by Galsworthy; “Aria Da Capo,” by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay; and “Silas 
Marner,” by George Eliot. Thus the 


students found in literary form illus- 
trative material, but these readings 
also made possible an analysis and ap- 
preciation of literature. 

In science course still wider circles 
of correlation were drawn together, 
as the following brief outline shows. 


1. A study of raw materials of the Tex- 
tile Industries. Silk, wool, cotton, linen. 
Here was a field for adventuring in plant 
and animal life. 

2. Principles underlying machines, and 
sources of power. Pulleys, fulcrums, elec- 
tric power, etc. Physics and chemistry here 
made their contribution. 

3. Evolution of human beings. Organi- 
zation as living units. 


The students did many of the 
laboratory experiments themselves. 
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Moving pictures of the textile indus- 
tries, the cotton and silk raising 
greatly aided in teaching. This ex- 
perience with correlation showed that 
there is no doubt about the value of 
this method of teaching. It does raise 
many difficult teaching problems, but 
it places the emphasis on questions 
pertinent to the life, problems, and 
interests of the students. They func- 
tion in the class room and, finding the 
by-ways of learning, they adventure 
where their interests develop and lead 
them. 

The third experiment was in play 
making. The students gave two one- 
act plays, ““What Price Coal,” written 
by Illinois miners, and “Aria da 
Capo,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
What jest came with being the shep- 
herd who first thought of dividing off 
the land, and who insisted upon “no 
trespassing upon this private prop- 
erty!” What possibilities are fore- 
shadowed as workers find themselves 
using the state as a means of educat- 
ing their audience, the public, in the 
coal and other questions. And what 
ingenuity is discovered in the construc- 
tion of massive stage properties out 
of nothing and anything! Although 
only two weeks were given to this ex- 
periment, it was sufficiently worth 
while for the students to want to try 
it again another summer. 

The summer was the hottest New 
York has known in fifty years, but 
faculty and students regretted when 
the summer school came to its close. 
Pioneers are not aware of the passage 
of time. 





DENVER UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


E Colorado State Federation 
of Labor, the Denver Central 
Labor Union and the Denver 

Labor College sponsored 2 three-day 
Conference on Unemployment Sep- 
tember 23-25, the sessions being 
held in Grace Community Church, 
which for many years past has been 
the home of the Denver Labor Col- 
lege and many other important civic 
activities. The labor movement of 
Colorado and of Denver was deeply 
interested in making its contribution 
to the series of educational confer- 
ences on this subject which have been 
promoted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau during the past year. 
From 150 to 300 persons were in 
attendance at the various sessions. 
As will be seen from a list of the 
speakers and subjects, it would be 
quite impossible to give even a brief 
survey of the addresses delivered, in 
an article such as this. The program 
outlined by R. V. Holwell, Director 
of Workers Education, and his able 
committee provided for the considera- 
tion, first, of the facts as to the causes, 
extent and social effects of unemploy- 
ment in the United States generally 
and in Colorado in particular; second, 
of unemployment as a challenge to 
industry, labor, government and the 
public; third, of solutions proposed or 
attempted by management, labor and 
governmental agencies. On the clos- 
ing night, there was a round-table dis- 
cussion as to what could be done in 
Colorado and particularly by the 
workers’ education movement in the 
state during the coming year to pro- 


mote the further study of this and 
other subjects. 

In the question and discussion pe- 
riod following the addresses, several 
subjects proved capable of arousing 
keen debate and genuine feeling. One 
had to do with the tendency of indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings to 
take on women and children and leave 
men unemployed. In particular, there 
was sharp division of opinion as to the 
right of married women who have 
employed men in their families, to 
take jobs which might otherwise go 
to single women or men who need 
them more. One group contended 
that a woman whose husband could 
support her had no right to go into 
the labor market looking for a job, 
that this was bad practice from a 
moral as well as an economic stand- 
point, that the effect was a general 
depression of wages, so that an entire 
family would presently be earning 
only what the husband alone could 
make if the labor market were not so 
glutted. Another group replied that 
most married women who went into 
industry needed the jobs, that wom- 
en’s occupations had been taken out 
of the home and it was inevitable that 
women should follow the work that 
had been theirs traditionally, that in 
certain specific instances, where work 
was slack temporarily, there might 
be good ground for laying off first 
married women and other employees 
from families where there were other 
wage earners, but that in general, the 
only solution for the problem was or- 
ganization of all the workers to keep 
up the wage level, so that employers 
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in every case would have an incentive 
to hire only.those best able to do the 
job, irrespective of age, sex, race or 
other considerations. It seems evi- 
dent that this whole problem is one 
to which more study might be given 
and on which thinking of working 
people must be cleared up. 

Miss Josephine Roche spoke of the 
efforts made by the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company to stabilize employ- 
ment for the 1,000 miners and their 
families employed in the mines of 
this company. The company deals 
collectively with the United Mine 
Workers of America and the labor 
movement of Denver and other places 
in Colorado are cooperating in efforts 
to stimulate sales for this company 
which is “fair to organized labor.” 
Miss Roche pointed out, however, 
that the number of employers pre- 
pared to do their utmost to stabilize 
employment or provide unemploy- 
ment insurance was still very small, 
and that competitive conditions for 
a particular firm or industry were 
often such as to make it impossible to 
do much, in spite of the best inten- 
tions. Speaking for management, she 
laid squarely upon labor the responsi- 
bility for organizing its forces and so 
bringing pressure to bear on other 
agencies such as management and gov. 
ernment, to the end that industry may 
function for the sake of human life, 
instead of human life being sacrificed 
for the sake of production. 

Former United States Senator 
Adams recited the concern which gov- 
ernment agencies, municipal, state 
and federal, show to assist various 
groups and interests in the country, 
through protective tariffs, ship sub- 
sidies, furnishing information through 
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such agencies as the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture of the 
Federal Government, road building, 
and so on. “The government only a 
few years ago” he said, “claimed the 
right to the lives of able-bodied work- 
ers in the great war. How can gov- 
ernment escape the challenge that it 
must provide for these same lives 
which by forces over which they have 
no control, are unable to find work, 
are thrown on the street and deprived 
of all opportunity to earn an honest 
living?” 

An indication of what the labor 
forces and the workers’ education 
movement of Colorado plan to con- 
centrate their attention on during the 
coming season may be gained from 
the summary of the conference which 
was enthusiastically received by its 
members and which stressed the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. We do not know the facts about 
unemployment. Some of the trade 
unions and some of the classes in the 
labor college, assisted by instructors 
from Denver’s educational institu- 
tions, might profitably make a study 
of the question, of the extent and ef- 
fects of unemployment in Denver it- 
self or at least among certain groups 
of workers in the city. 

2. The country requires an effec- 
tive employment exchange system. In 
the meantime, there are certain agen- 
cies in Denver seeking to bring the 
worker and the job together. A study 
of these agencies and what may be 
done to help and make them more 
efficient might bring great benefit to 
many individuals, even if it did not 
give us a new social and industrial 
system altogether free from unem- 


ployment. 
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3. A study of measures that might 
be taken by the city, state and federal 
agencies to establish public works’ 
programs in such a way as to help 
meet unemployment crises, and at the 
same time save the tax-payer money 
by having public construction done 
when work is relatively slack and 
prices are apt to be low, was recom- 
mended. 

4. There was general agreement 
that with the increasing complexities 
of our economic life and the emer- 
gencies of such a phenomena as “‘tech- 
nological unemployment,” more seri- 
ous consideration ought to be given 
to the possible need of providing vari- 
ous forms of social insurance such as 
old age and unemployment insurance 
and maternity benefits in order that 
the purchasing power of the masses 
might be maintained. 

“A group comes to the end of a 
conference such as this with a feeling 
of futility. ‘We have been talking for 
three days, and when we wake up to- 
morrow morning, what will have been 
accomplished?’ On the whole, this is 
probably a healthy reaction. The fact 
is that there is no panacea, no cut- 
and-dried solution for the problem of 
unemployment that can be put into 
effect over night. The group which 
came to the end of a conference think- 
ing it had such a solution would be in 
a sad state indeed. The problem re- 
mains and much more study must be 
given to it. The chief hope for a 
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solution is in the organization of the 
workers, particularly of the great 
masses of the unskilled and the semi- 
skilled in our basic industries, so that 
they may use their economic and po- 
litical power to shorten the hours of 
labor and greatly to raise the level 
of wages so that the masses of peo- 
ple may be able to consumz what they 
produce. And that job of labor or- 
ganization is a big one and a long 
one. In order to organize workers 
effectively and in order to carry out 
the task of organized labor intelli- 
gently, the workers must be educated; 
we must give a great impetus to work- 
ers’ education. It has been said that 
a man is like a nail; he can go only as 
far as his head lets him. What is 
true of an individual is true also of a 
group. Whether the labor movement 
shall fail or succeed in its great task 
depends upon whether the workers 
are willing to undergo the discipline 
of educatipg themselves for this pur- 
pose. Our three days of study ought 
to be followed by three months, three 
years of study of unemployment and 
the other great problems confronting 
our movement.” 

At the close of the sessions, the 
classes of the Denver Labor College 
for the ensuing term were announced 
and the enrollment of students was 
begun. It is hoped that the confer- 
ence may herald a most successful 
labor college season. 


DAWN 


Love told a Star the vision that beguiled 
His slumber; and the Darkness, hearing, smiled. 
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WAGES 


HE average yearly income of 

the manufacturing wage-earner 

which was in 1899 $426 had in- 
creased to $580 in 1914, and in 1927 
to $1,301. Not only did the worker 
receive on pay day more dollars, he 
also could buy more commodities 
with his wages. Real wages in manu- 
facturing industries increased during 
this century by about 22 per cent. 
They were quite low in 1914, about 
10 per cent lower than in 1899; but 
since 1919 they have increased so that 
in 1923 they were about 30 per cent 
higher than in 1914 and almost 20 
per cent higher than in 1919. Since 
1923, however, real wages have not 
increased much. 

Taking the period since 1899, 
there have been large increases in the 
producing power of the individual 
wage-earner in manufacturing in- 
dustry due to the introduction of 
modern machinery, improved methods 
of operation, increased efficiency of the 
wage-earners and other causes. The 
purchasing power of the wage-earner, 
however, has not kept pace with this 
increased power to produce. The fol- 
lowing table makes the comparison 
in terms of “real wages” which rep- 
resent the workers actual increase in 
purchasing power, as measured by 
the quantity of goods his wages will 
allow him to obtain, and “output per 
wage-earner” which represents the 
amount the individual wage-earner 
produces. Thus the table compares 
the physical output per worker with 


the worker’s physical income (things 
consumed). 
Output 
per worker (1) 
(index) 


Real Wages (2) 


(index) 
100 
100 

92 

90 
100 
107 
118 
118 
122 


Year 


It will be noted from these figures 
that while production (or physical 
output) per wage-earner in manufac- 
turing industry has increased 51-5 
per cent (estimated) from 1899 to 
1927, the purchasing power of the 
wage-earner (physical income) has 


.increased only 22 per cent in the same 


period. 

Nearly all the increase in produc- 
ing power of the wage-earner has oc- 
curred since 1919, and his entire in- 
crease in purchasing power has oc- 
curred since that year. Therefore, 
the figures for the period 1919 to 
1927 are of interest: 


Output 
per worker 


(index) 


Real Wages 
(index) 
100 
122 


* Estimated 

(1) From figures compiled by Woodlief 
Thomas, Federal Reserve Board, published 
in American Economic Review, March, 
1928. 

(2) From Census of Manufactures, weighted 
by U. S. Department of Labor cost of liv- 
ing index. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS? 


TIONIST. 

Oct., Feb., 

1927 1928 
Atlanta, Ga. .... 9 11 
Baltimore, Md. . 30 41 
Birmingham, Ala. 10 18 
Boston, Mass. ... 14 20 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 6 18 
Chicago, Ill. .... 14 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio 9 14 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


Mar., 
1928 


11 


Percentage of unemployed members 


Apr., 
1928 
10 
27 
11 
17 
13 
12 
11 
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March 


January 
February 


May 
1928 


8 


eee teeter ereeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


June, 
1928 


5 
21 
6 
9 
8 
8 
12 


epieeenteieeeanetaee 
pasdeeeneeeenesenees 
(se chabeeeenenh ane 
sévsceaseswonseaeuen 
snes segedoteeeseens 
DED kcctcscieveeses 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1928 


eee ewer eeeee 
eee eee eeeeeseee 
eee eee eeeeeee 


eee eee ee eens eee 


See eee teeter eeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee) 
ee 


eee ee eee eee wee tenes 


July, 
1928 


5 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


‘For an explanation of the construction of the index, see *‘arch, 1928, AmERICAN FEDERA- 
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Oct, Feb, Mar. Apr. May, June, July, Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 


Cleveland, Ohio .... 14 36 36 29 16 9 11 6 ll 12 
Denver, Colo. ...... 19 19 20 15 18 12 16 15 5 11 
Detroit, Mich. ..... - 30 32 22 12 12 9 12 27 10 
Jersey City, N. J. .. re 21 17 19 35 20 22 28 21 22 
Los Angeles, Calif. . o* 23 17 17 18 12 1l 15 24 24 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... ae 8 8 8 6 6 a 2 3 + 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 8 10 15 13 12 13 7 8 9 7 
New York, N. Y. .. 14 21 23 20 17 18 19 13 12 11 
Omaha, Nebr. ..... 17 40 iy 17 22 14 12 12 12 9 
Paterson, N. J. ..... _ 24 24 15 16 11 17 11 10 12 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 15 31 20 27 19 16 17 27 25 20 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 16 17 23 20 19 14 13 14 14 ll 
San Antonio, Tex. . 5 11 7 13 x 3 3 3 3 3 
San Francisco, Calif. 9 14 14 13 11 10 17 11 11 12 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 9 11 12 12 11 12 10 6 8 6 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 8 13 13 10 7 5 6 4 3 + 
Washington, D.C... 11 10 6 . 5 3 2 1 3 
Total all trades...... 13 18 18 16 13 11 12 9 10 9 
Building trades...... 22 39 38 32 25 22 24 19 22 18 
Printing trades....... 5 5 5 5 + + 5 5 5 5 
Metal trades......... 11 16 13 12 12 10 13 9 x 8 
*For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 
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Cotron Mitt PEropre oF THE PIieEpD- 
MONT, by Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph. D. 
New York City, Columbia University 
Press. 1927. 166 pp. Price $3.00. 
Reviewed by Helen M. Pickenbach. 


sNOTTON Mill People of the Pied- 

mont,” by Majorie Potwin, pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, 
is best described in the author’s phrase— 
“a study in social change.” 

The outstanding transformation of the 
South since the Civil War is in the indus- 
trial evolution; crystallized in the manu- 
facture of textiles, and creating an indus- 
trial people in the midst of an agricul- 
turally organized society,” says the author 
in her introduction. She goes on to ob- 
serve that “the cotton-mill village is the 
‘outward and visible sign’ of all that is 
taking place in this phenomenal manufac- 
turing development. It is the embodiment 
of the spirit of a new social order in which 
there is great prosperity for the few and 
much well-being for the many. The cot- 
ton-mill village is both particularly distinc- 
tive of the new ‘Industrial South,’ and 
unique as a factor in American labor con- 
ditions.” 

Miss Potwin’s statement regarding the 
“much well-being for the many” seems to 
best express the divergence of opinion this 
reviewer feels with the author’s almost 
complacent optimism about the present 
conditions of the inhabitants of the Pied- 
mont area. No one can deny that the eco- 
nomic status and the living conditions of 
these people of the new South is in outward 
and material ways an improvement over 
the cramped hardships of tenant farming 
or the strenuous isolation of the moun- 
taineer’s life . Nevertheless, Miss Potwin 
admits that “certain critics have protested 
against the feudal character of the organi- 
zation of the mill village” and that “some 
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have damned the manufacturers as benevo- 
lent despots ;” and her careful and detailed 
chapters on the various elements of the so- 
cial institutions, organizations and occupa- 
tional conditions, leaves one with ever 
stronger convictions that she has helped to 
prove the case of these critics rather than 
her own viewpoint, which she so gallantly 
defends in her more abstract discussions of 
the results of the new order and those who 
have created it. 

And then, as the author herself says of 
these people and their society founded on 
a new regime, “Is their social change solv- 
ing problems, or is it creating and multiply- 
ing perplexing situations?” “This is the 
challenge,” she continues, “to the best 
thought of educators and to the most con- 
structive ability of social leaders.” What- 
ever may be the case, the regime is under 
way and probably only time will show 
whether the elements of the scheme that 
now seems so undesirable will not possibly 
be conditioned by large social and educa- 
tive influences than are now apparent in the 
United States, and which will have a far- 
reaching and enveloping effect beyond the 
boundaries of the Piedmont mill area or 
even the southern part of our country— 
all of it so in need of the new vision and 
broader horizon in social conditions. 

However, regardless of what decision the 
future may bring, as one reads the book, 
there runs through his mind, inescapably, 
the idea so well expressed by the sociol- 
ogist and philosopher, E. C. Lindeman, all 
this for people in the employ of the big 
operators rather than developing a com- 
munity based on its own consciousness of 
its needs and powers, as he says, “cuts 
across something so precious in their lives.” 

Whatever the controversial elements of 
this study of a typical mill village, the 
book has another phase of unquestionable 




















THE INQUIRING MIND 


value, in its survey of the historical back- 
ground and development of textile South 
Carolina and her typical population ele- 
ments. Also, an excellent bibliography is 
included which gives any one whose inter- 
est has been aroused by Miss Potwin’s 
study, as it can not help but be, a wide 
field for further reading on a subject al- 
ways vital but especially so now in view 
of the disturbed conditions in the whole 
textile industry—most significant of which, 
probably, is the transfer of the industry 
bodily by the operators from its old strong- 
hold in New England to new and evidently 
more promising fields in the South. 


Tue Inourrinc Mino: By Prof. Zech- 
ariah Chafee, jr. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York), 1928. Pp. 276; Price 
$2.50. Reviewed by Dr. J. L. Bak- 
huysen-Schuld, Columbia University. 


HE purpose of Professor Chafee has 

been to “ascertain the proper scope for 
liberty in certain concrete situations.” He 
points out vexing problems in individual 
liberty and shows undesirable features in 
our present methods of solving them. Al- 
though he indicates the need of a change, 
he does not suggest solutions, he merely in- 
terprets facts in the light of his own bal- 
anced judgment and long experience as. pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard University. Since 
he deals at length with problems affecting 
labor unions, especially the injunction, his 
findings will be of particular interest to 
labor. 

Reading this important book reminds me 
of a French expression “Gouverner c'est pre- 
voir,” which means that every wise govern- 
ment has not only to foresee coming events 
but has also to forego certain policies which 
may bring disastrous consequences because 
they are not based on the feeling for jus- 
tice of the vast majority of the people. “In 
order to make a people loyal to the state, 
you must make the state the kind of in- 
stitution that they want to be loyal to.” 
“It is not enough that the people get jus- 
tice; they must feel that they are getting 
justice.” 

The fruitfulness of a mind of constant 
inquiry is shown by the achievements of 
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Darwin, Kepler, Newton and Einstein, 
for whom an apparently unimportant fact 
was the starting point of an investigation 
which resulted in the discovery of vital 


physical laws, transforming science. In- 
vestigation by prominent inquiring minds 
has been the cause of development and prog- 
ress in every field of science and govern- 
ment. What are considered necessary in- 
stitutions are often no more than institu- 
tions to which we have grown accustomed, 
and in matters of social import the possi- 
bilities for development are often much more 
extensive than men living in their various 
societies imagine. 

And the necessary inquiring mind must 
be joined with the constructive mind. As 
England, after the French Revolution, had 
to realize that old institutions were dis- 
turbed and new institutions had to be built 
up and old ones changed, according to the 
new state of mind of the people, so nowa- 
days, after the World War and the great 
changes in many countries, we have to in- 
quire whether our institutions do not need 
change and improvement. 

In dealing with injunctions the author 
cites certain important cases. The Califor- 
nia I. W. W. injunction combines two 
significant legal tendencies of these days: 

1. The governmental suppression of 
radical discussion and organization. 

2. The use of the injunction instead of 
criminal prosecutions to maintain “law and 
order,” the system of “government by in- 
junction.” 

Courts of equity are used in place of 
criminal courts and instead of diligent re- 
organization of the administration of crim- 
inal justice, injunctions are used for main- 
taining order in industrial disputes. Mr. 
Chafee points out that “the natural wish 
of those in authority to make the govern- 
ment strong enough to meet the needs of 
the moment with rapidity may lead them 
to obtain efficiency by an undue sacrifice 
of freedom.” 

“The use of the injunction to put men 
in prison without a jury trial, for reasons 
that seem insufficient to a considerable body 
of their fellow citizens, is liable to produce 
resentment that may eventually sweep away 
some judicial powers that had better be 
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preserved along with what can be spared.” 
Professor Chafee warns us that we shall 
pay the price sooner or later for such get- 
peace-quick methods. The injunction is a 
very great danger because it is not based 
on the feeling for justice of the greater 
part of the American people. Mr. Chafee 
takes up a number of other problems con- 
nected with the injunction, analyzing each 
with the same careful attention to its vari- 
ous implications, the same marked ability 
to make the essentials stand out. 

In other chapters the author takes up 
other aspects of individual liberty. For in- 
stance, he shows how various organizations 
outside the government may limit the free- 
dom of the citizens. In Boston, not gov- 
ernment officials, but a private society de- 
cides what kind of books are worthy of 
being read, and the Boston Booksellers’ 
Association has to play safe by withdraw- 
ing from their shelves all books disapproved 
by this society. He also shows how a com- 
pany town in the coal regions may be a 
state within a state, with its own police 
power paid by the company. 

He discusses other unofficial powers in 
the state—political parties, the trade union, 
the Roman Catholic Church. He deals 
with personal liberty under socialism as 
compared with capitalism, and with other 
problems such as freedom of speech, com- 
pulsory confessions, economic interpreta- 
tions of judges. 

The book is stimulating reading. Mr. 
Chafee shows remarkable qualities of wise 
statesmanship. He is never satisfied with 
superficialities, but goes to the root of the 
matter. His clear analysis will furnish 
material from which inquiring and con- 
structive minds may develop practical 
remedies. 


Five-Day WEEK, compiled by Lamar T. 


Beman. H.W. Wilson Co., New York, 
1928. 150 pp. Price 90 cents. Reviewed 
by Bertha Paret. 


Te Five-Day Week, included in The 
Reference Shelf of books discussing 
questions of the day, gives an outline of 
the arguments both in favor of and op- 
posed to the adoption of the five-day week 
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generally in industry in this country, 
There would, of course, be no reduction 
in weekly pay or increase in hours of work 
on other work days with the change to the 
five-day week as it is discussed here. 

Mr. Beman first gives an outline of the 
arguments, a bibliography, and then a col- 
lection of articles which have appeared in 
newspapers and magazines in the last few 
years, discussing the change. The fact of 
indorsement by the main body of organized 
labor shows the importance of the issue. 
The reasons of the American Federation 
of Labor for working for the five-day week 
are explained in an article by Mr. Green, 
reprinted from the North American Re- 
view. Shorter hours of work tend to de- 
crease overproduction. They make for bet- 
ter citizenship by giving the worker more 
leisure for recreation and for self-improve- 
ment, says Mr. Frey, of the Metal Trades 
Department, American Federation of La- 
bor, in outlining the benefits of the plan. 

The additional holiday, for which Satur- 
day has been suggested, would eliminate 
the difficulties of Orthodox Jews who 
have often been forced to work on their 
Sabbath. The five-day week is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, at present in effect in parts of 
the clothing industry. 

The five-day week in the Ford plants is 
used to show both the possible advantages 
and disadvantages. Several of the articles 
suggest that Ford has taken the lead and 
can show the other manufacturers the right 
path. On the other side, it is said that 
wages have been decreased in the Ford 
plants with the coming of shorter hours, 
and that this shortening of hours was Mr. 
Ford’s astute way of curtailing production 
to meet the decreased demand for his cars 
at the time the plan was put into effect. 

The employers, on the whole, judging 
from the articles quoted, feel that the in- 
crease in wages coming from shorter hours 
would increase production costs and in this 
way decrease consumption at home, while 
making competition with Europe even 
more difficult than it is at present. This 
argument is one used most often against 
any reduction in working hours and has 
no real foundation. In the last twenty- 











five years, although money wages have 
changed considerably, the cost of labor, in 
relation to all production costs has fluctu- 
ated very slightly. This shows that there 
are other items far more important in de- 
termining the cost of production than a 
small increase in wages due to a decrease 
in hours. 


ProBLeMs OF SociaL WELL-BEING, by 
James H. F. Bossard. Harper & Bros., 
New York City, 1927. 654 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Lee J. Stephens. 


Problems of social well-being concern us 
all, whether we be social-scientists, phy- 
sicians, social workers, or merely human 
beings in society. Professor James Bossard, 
in his Problems of Social Well-Being, 
recognized this fact and wrote “to interest 
students and the general public.” His 
book is accurate and scientific but not too 
technical to be understood by the average 
reader. 

One very valuable contribution which 
the book makes is its picture of social well- 
being as based, not on one phase of life, 
but depending on the relation of bodily 
health, adequacy of income, and one’s state 
of mind. The author does not do what so 
many specialists attempt—to try to find the 
remedy for social ills in one special pan- 
acea. Life is complex. All three factors 
are inter-laced and inter-acting, and every 
individual in world society is inter-depend- 
ent. 

Another worth-while feature of the book 
is its constructiveness. Professor Bossard 
points out that “the elimination of indus- 
trial accidents needs emphasis more than the 
care of dependent children; the problem of 
preventable death is more fundamental than 
that of widowhood, even if somewhat less 
dramatic; the control of gonorrhea con- 
tributes more to social well-being than does 
the education of blind youth.” 

To the trade-union member the book 
has significance. Bossard believes that “a 


sound program of social progress must in- 
clude plans both for increasing production 
and for a more equitable distribution” of 
wealth in the United States. 


In his dis- 
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cussion of health, he shows its relation to 
legislation for Workmen’s Compensation, 
study of occupational disease hazards; the 
installation of sanitary conveniences and 
safeguards in factories, the movement for 


social health insurance, etc. “That the 
efficiency of labor is dependent in large 
measure upon the health of the workers has 
long been recognized in principle, but until 
recently ignored in practice in the United 
States.” 

“Economic interest, rationalized into 
humanitarian terms, insists that the sacrifice 
of the worker to unsanitary conditions is 
unjustifiable; economics necessity prods a 
lagging intelligence to conclude that while 
the wealth of the State rests upon its in- 
dustries, its industries in reality are based 
on the health of the worker, that labor 
capitalized is worth four to five times as 
much as all other capital.” 

The reader of Problems of Social Well- 
Being will not find simple entertaining, 
light reading, but he will discover a clear, 
scientific, comprehensive picture of our so- 
cial problems, and a keen discussion of con- 
structive treatment. 


A FrnanciAL History oF THE AMERI- 
CAN AUTOMOBILE INDUsTRY, by Law- 
rence H. Seltzer. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. 1928. 
297 pp. Price $3.00. Reviewed by Albert 
Abrahamson. 


This volume, the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Prize Essay for 1926, is a distinctly 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the automobile industry. While the 
author is primarily interested in testing 
the truth of parts of economic theory by 
going into recent economic history, he has 
incidentally offered much else of interest. 
From the many statistics and from the 
lengthy explanations of financial policies 
and manipulations, the reader can draw a 
truly dramatic story of the growth of that 
American industry, the purchase and the 
upkeep of whose product now take ten 
per cent of our income. 

Mr. Seltzer started to find out “the 
ways in which the leading automobile 
manufacturers met their financial require- 
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ments.” How and where did they get 
command of the economic resources neces- 
sary to develop such a large industry? 
We find that in the early days of the indus- 
try the burden was shifted. A manufac- 
turer would have his parts made outside 
in factories already in existence for other 
purposes. His duty was merely the as- 
sembling of these parts and the shipment of 
the completed product to dealers and 
agents. The manufacturer insisted on being 
paid at once, while he paid the parts-maker 
after a month or two. Obviously, if the 
parts-maker furnished the fixed capital and 
if the dealers furnished the working capi- 
tal, the automobile maker had no serious 
problem in getting capital in the early days. 
As time went on, and the manufacturer 
made his own parts and spread his opera- 
tions to other fields, the capital required 
for all this came from reinvesting profits 
rather than from resorting to banks and 
investment houses. Virtually all of Ford’s 
capital came from previous profits; about 
half the capital investment of General 
Motors came from this source; and eighty 


per cent of the capital of the eight con- 
cerns studied in this book was similarly 
derived. 

This fact makes it necessary to change 
and qualify many traditional theoretical 


notions. Mr. Seltzer does this in a man- 
ner that will delight the reader with theo- 
retical interests. But the labor reader will 
be more interested in the story of the de- 
velopment of an important industry. He 
will see the important part played at all 
times by individuals in shaping the history 
of the industry; he will be able to con- 
trast the close ownership and autocratic 
contro] of the Ford concern with the com- 
paratively widespread ownership and de- 
centralized control of General Motors 
Corporation; and he will be treated to 
many items dealing with the “inside story” 
of the industry. 

As one would expect in a book of this 
title, the references to labor are unimpor- 
tant. The figures and facts are neither 
new nor adequate. The generalizations 
are misleading. For example: “Because 
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of the great variety of trades involved, the 
rapidity with which the skill for most of 
them may be acquired, and the relatively 
high wages prevailing, there has been little 
attempt to unionize the employees of auto- 
mobile far*ories.” But after all, Mr. 
Seltzer has done an admirable piece of 
work in the field he has defined. He has 
answered his theoretical question and has 
written a valuable history of the automo- 
bile industry. 


IMMIGRATION Crossroaps by Constantine 
Panunzio. Macmillan, New York, 
1927. 307 pp. $2.50. Reviewed by 
Richard Brown, University of Nebraska. 


Constantine Panunzio, himself an immi- 
grant to the United States, presents in his 
book, Immigration Crossroads, an interest- 
ing and analytical discussion of our immi- 
gration policies. His point of view is ad- 
mittedly colored by his experiences as an 
immigrant, yet it is free from the preju- 
dice and shallow thinking which too often 
characterize discussions of the immigration 
question. Not all will be inclined to ac- 
cept all of his views, yet few will deny 
the truth of his criticisms of the methods 
we are using to restrict immigration. The 
essence of his whole discussion is that our 
restriction policies are short-sighted and 
self-centered, whereas the immigration 
problems of today are world-wide in their 
significance. Panunzio recognizes that the 
United States is justified in restricting im- 
migration ; his plea is that we face the issue 
in its full significance, assuming our re- 
sponsibilities toward those whom we permit 
to come to this country, and toward those 
who are equally qualified to come but who 
are denied admission under our present 
laws. 

During the past generation the United 
States has definitely and clearly reversed 
its attitude toward immigration, and our 
policies have been changed in accordance 
with that change in attitude. This coun- 
try was at first avowedly an “asylum” for 
the needy and oppressed of the world. The 
colonists came to this country because they 
recognized it as a land of opportunity, in 
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which they could gain those ends—eco- 
nomic, religious, political—which were 
denied them in their native lands. The 
Declaration of Independence stated that 
immigration should be encouraged and that 
this country should be open at all times 
to those who came seeking opportunity 
denied them at home. There was room 
for all who came, and work for all to do. 
There were vast areas of uninhabited land, 
and there were great resources to be de- 
veloped in the country. We were glad to 
welcome any man, no matter whence he 
came, if he were willing to avail himself 
of his opportunities. , 
Toward the close of the last century, 
however, the belief became increasingly 
prevalent that we had permitted immigra- 
tion to proceed too rapidly, with consequent 
harmful results. Restriction was urged to 
correct the evils, and to prevent their re- 
currence in the future. The large areas 
of unoccupied land were no more; Ameri- 
can laborers were beginning to feel more 
keenly the competition of the constant in- 
flux of immigrant labor; the rise of large 
immigrant settlements in the larger cities 
of the country presented serious problems 
of administration and control; and, finally, 
the immigration from Northern Europe 
was giving way to the immigration of 
Southern Europeans, coming in ever in- 
creasing numbers, and thought to be so 
different as to threaten the welfare of our 
country. The restriction sentiment, in- 
creasingly powerful, eventually became so 
strong that time and again literacy tests 
bills were passed by Congress, only to be 
nullified by Presidential veto. The World 
War brought the situation to a climax, 
however, and it was not long until the 
literacy test was adopted as a means of 
restriction. Our attention was focused on 
the so-called alien menace, and we began 
to hear of the necessity of “Americanizing” 
our immigrants. The literacy test did not 
satisfy the restrictionists, however, and in 
1924 the first quota law was adopted, its 
aim being particularly to cut down the im- 
migration from Southern Europe. At the 
present time, immigration is_ restricted 
under a modified form of the law of 1924. 


The literacy test was abandoned because 
it was patently fallacious. There is no in- 
herent connection between the ability to 
read and write and the possession of those 
qualities of character which make for good 
citizenship. The literacy test was a mere 
test of the educational opportunities of the 
immigrant. As a result, it was abandoned, 
and the present quota system was adopted. 
Under this law restriction is accomplished 
by permitting only a certain percentage of 
the immigration in 1890 to enter. All 
immigration is thus cut down, and particu- 
larly that from Southern Europe, since the 
immigration of 1890 was principally from 
the countries of Northern Europe. 

Panunzio criticizes our present policy of 
restriction on several grounds. For one 
thing, it is based upon an unfounded preju- 
dice against the races of Southern Europe. 
There is no basis for the presumption that 
Northern Europeans make better American 
citizens than Southern Europeans. Pan- 
unzic is supported in this criticism by prac- 
tically every serious student of the immi- 
gration problem. In the second place, all 
of our restrictive measures are negative 
in operation and effect, rather than posi- 
tive. We have been trying to keep out 
only the undesirables, when we should have 
been trying to select the best and most 
desirable immigrants. Our policy has been 
selective only in cutting off the worst, 
whereas a truly constructive policy is selec- 
tive by picking individually the best immi- 
grants, those who show most promise of 
becoming real, Americans. Finally, our 
restrictive measures may be criticized be- 
cause they have not gained the results for 
which they were designed. They have not 
cut down the actual immigration into the 
United States to any material extent. Any- 
one of a thousand ways are being used suc- 
cessfully to evade the laws. The result 
is that the actual immigration into this 
country is about as large as it was before 
the adoption of restrictive laws, whereas 
it should be only about a fifth of what it 
was then. The immigration of Mexicans 
in particular has increased. So far, the 
restrictive measures have failed to decrease 
immigration materially, and have also failed 
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to improve the quality of the immigrants 
admitted. 

Panunzio holds that so far the restric- 
tion policy has failed to make good its 
two great promises; namely, greater eco- 
nomic well-being, and a stronger racio-cul- 
tural unity for the country. The restric- 
tion policy has set in operation many factors 
that may eventually result in a considerable 
leveling out of wages of American work- 
ers. Labor is migrating to centers of 
greater demand for labor; great improve- 
ment are being made in capital goods; and 
great quantities of American capital are 
seeking investment abroad. ,The result may 
be a considerable leveling of wages in this 
country, to the benefit of some and the 
detriment of others. In the second place, 
the restriction policy holds little promise of 
developing racio-cultural unity in the 
United States. On the contrary, the policy 
promises just the opposite, leading as it 
does to isolation, the loss of the cultural 
values to be gained from contact with 
people of older nations, and the growth 
of an ill-founded and harmful feeling of 


superiority and intolerance. 
Panunzio proposes, in rough outline, the 
elements of a constructive policy for the 


regulation of immigration. In the first 
place, admission must be on the basis of 
positive selection of the best immigrants. 
The aim should be to select only the best, 
regardless of race or country. In the sec- 
ond place, a constructive policy must secure 
a proper distribution of the immigrants 
once they are admitted. We must not 
stop at merely selecting the best; we must 
give the immigrants sound advice, and aid 
them to get established in this country. In 
the third place, the sound policy must 
secure the incorporation of the immigrant 
into the American community. It is nec- 
essary for the immigrant to become an in- 
tegral part in the life of America. Incor- 
poration is more than mere assimilation; 
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assimilation is superficial since its requires 
only the changing of outward character- 
istics.. Incorporation, on the other hand, 
is a process of growth, in which the immi- 
grant becomes a real American. It cannot 
be accomplished by force or intimidation; 
it is brought about only by encouraging 
the immigrant to exercise those elements of 
character which are universally the basis of 
good citizenship. Finally, the constructive 
policy must take cognizance of the inter- 
national aspects of immigration problems. 

Panunzio concludes his book with the 
thought that we, as a nation, cannot es- 
cape facing the problems of immigration 
in its international aspects, whether we 
wish to or not. The impulse to migrate 
always has been, and always will be a 
prominent characteristic of man; it is ever 
present and influential in the struggle of 
life. As long as there are inequalities in 
conditions among countries there will be 
the urge to migrate in order to secure the 
better and leave the worse; and though 
restrictive measures may temporarily. curb 
immigration, they do not eliminate the 
urge to migrate, nor do they stem the 
migration once the inequalities are great 
enough. The experience of this country 
shows that men will resort to all sorts of 
means to enter a country which promises 
them better conditions. The development 
of a world economy has made these popula- 
tion movements a matter of international 
importance. The problems are world-wide 
in their signifiance. So far, our policies 
have been selfish and self-centered. Some- 
day there must develop, however, a world 
consciousness and a world public opinion 
if the problems are to be properly met. 
Then the United States must realize that 
its responsibility in the matter of immigra- 
tion is three-fold; we must realize that we 
have a world responsibility instead of a 
responsibility which ends at our borders. 


FEDERATIONISTS WANTED 
The Wesleyan University of Middletown, Conn., needs to completes its files: 


Volumes 1 to 8 of The American Federationist. 


These volumes include the years 


1894 to and including 1901, and if the whole volumes cannot be supplied, perhaps 
separate numbers can be furnished. If you can let the university have any of these 
numbers kindly write to W. J. James, Librarian. 





Birmingham.—R. C. Grant: 


The employment situation is not improving. 
The sign painters are conducting an organiz- 
ing campaign. A local union of upholsterers 
has been organized. The Bricklayers Local 
Union No. 1 and the Carpenters Locals Nos. 
103 and 296 own their own buildings. Automo- 
biles, radios and furniture are bought on the 
installment plan by trade-unionists. 


ARIZONA 
Lowell—Phil J. Donahue: 


The general employment situation in this 
locality is improving. A 10 per cent wage in- 
crease has been granted effective October 1. 
None of our unions own their own headquar- 
ters. The barbers meet in barber shops and 
the culinary workers in private homes. Radios 
and automobiles are purchased on installment 
payments by the workers. 


ARKANSAS 
Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 


The employment situation is not improving. 
The auto mechanics have an organizing cam- 
paign in progress. Labor has had favorable 
results from the political campaign. The car- 
penters have added a few new members to 
their local. Quite a lot ‘of merchandise and 
automobiles are bought on the installment plan. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco.—John A. O’Connell: 


The general employment situation has not 
improved perceptibly, although the press states 
such togbe the case. This is the time of the 
year when the fishermen from Alaska and labor 
on the farms in California return to the city 
to remain during the winter months, existing 
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as best they can. We are contemplating estab- 
lishing a class or two in public speaking in 
the near future. We are considering prepa- 
ration of labor legislation for the next session 
of the California Legislature. The cleaners 
and dyers have organized two local unions. 
The San Francisco Labor Council, the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Musicians Union No. 6, Sailors 
Union, Pile Drivers Union No. 457, Sheet Metal 
Workers and Carpenters own their own build- 
ings. Installment buying is general. All kinds 
of goods may be bought. Many overdo it and 
have to suffer the consequences, always being 
in debt. 
CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 


Employment is about normal ‘for this season 
of the year. Railway and steamship clerks on 
the Canadian National Railway are carrying 
on an organizing campaign. Our Central Labor 
Union is planning for some social evenings 
this winter and efforts are being made to have 
prominent speakers address these gatherings. 
A new local union of full-fashioned hosiery 
workers was organized. Firemen and oilers, 
machinists and firefighters have added to their 
membership. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


W ashington.—Chas. J. Benner: 


Some progress is being made in the city along 
musical endeavors; also in the building trades. 
The musicians local union owns its building. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring: 


There is an increase of activity in practically 
every line with the approach of the tourist 
season. The machinists, painters and sign 
writers have organizing campaigns under way. 
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The Central Labor Union is arranging to study 
and discuss subjects that have been the sub- 
ject-matter for articles in the AMERICAN FeEp- 
ERATIONIST. Local labor remains officially non- 
partisan. Carpenters Local No. 531 built and 
owns its own hall, valued at $50,000. Automo- 
biles are frequently bought on time payments. 


ILLINOIS 


Granite—Bob Lyons: 


The steel mills are laying off men, then plac- 
ing them back again after a week or so. 
Colored laborers are replaced by Mexicans at 
reduced wages. Office workers and automo- 
bile employees are having organizing cam- 
paigns. All unions are boosting candidates 
who have been favorable to Labor. Culinary 
workers, retail clerks and office workers have 
gained in membership. The Central Trades 
and Building Trades own their own labor tem- 
ple. The greatest trouble in Granite City is 
union men buying food and clothing from the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, who also 
finance their employees when buying homes. 
The Granite City merchants suffer, who pay 
big rent, license and hire union clerks and 
have a hard time existing against the above 
opposition. 


Jacksonville—Charles E. Souza: 


The employment situation is improving. 
Painters and stage employees are organizing. 
Our central body is planning union label en- 
tertainments for this winter. We have three 
candidates favorable to organized labor. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly owns its head- 
quarters and all local unions meet there. 


INDIANA 
Clinton.—Jos. B. Trunko: 


There is no improvement in the general em- 
ployment situation. Clothes and shoes are 
bought on the installment plan. 


Muncie—Ed Kehrer: 


Employment in the automobile industries is 
just a little better than ususal for this time 


of the year. None of our unions own their 
own buildings. There is installment buying of 
automobiles and most articles that cost over 
$50. 

IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 


While the building tradesmen are getting 
more employment than last month, due to a 
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seasonal and temporary spurt, the employment 
conditions in general have not improved. Local 
No. 90, Team and Truck Drivers, are taking 
advantage of their recent recognition by the 
Building Trades Council and are hustling for 
new members and getting results. The Des 
Moines Labor College takes care of educational 
activities. It has classes in history of labor, 
salesmanship, economics, arithmetic and public 
speaking. We have selected the fourth Wed- 
nesday of each month to hold an open forum 
for trade-union education. Efforts are being 
made to organize the meat cutters. Seven new 
members have been added to the Street Car- 
men’s Local No. 441. Local No. 106 of the 
carpenters own their own headquarters. There 
is probably about 60 per cent installment buy- 
ing among workers. Groceries, coal and cloth- 
ing are among the items foremost listed in 
requesting loans from the Carmen’s Credit 
Union. 


Dubuque—John T. Quinn: 


Work has been very dull here for four 
years. Some of our members have joined the 
evening classes at the public schools. The 
Central Labor Union has a committee visiting 
locals to try and interest them in affiliating 
with it. Many automobiles are purchased on 
the installment plan. 


Sioux City—L. E. Garnett: 


There are twice as many idle men on the 
streets as there were during the summer. 
Teamsters, butcher workers and common labor- 
ers are planning organizing activities. The 
Central Labor Union is trying to create senti- 
ment for the building of a labor temple. Auto- 
mobiles and clothing lead the list for install- 
ment buying. 

KANSAS 


Kansas City—W. B. Colgan: 


There is no improvement in the employment 
situation. Our night school is in charge of 
engineers of all classes. We are endeavoring 
to have contractors employ union men. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all political candidates. 
Boiler makers own their own building. House- 
hold goods, clothing, automobiles and real es- 
tate are bought on the installment plan. 


Kansas City.—Mrs. M. J. McSpadden: 


There is no improvement in the employment 
situation. The cooks have been conducting an 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 


Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





CELOTEX ‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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organizing campaign for several months. Car- 
penters and musicians own their own head- 
quarters. 


Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 


With few exceptions union men are oppos- 
ing any plan which will admit an influx of 
foreigners into industry. Most of carpenters 
keep records of weekly wages. I have been 
making rounds to see what label goods are 
carried by merchants and do not find any of 
them being handled here. The automobile 
building is being enlarged. 


W ichita—George W. Everett: 


I would say that conditions are and have 
been very favorable here. Painters, plumbers, 
_ carpenters and street railway men have organ- 
izing campaigns in progress. Labor’s results 
from the political campaign were fair. Mem- 
bership in the building trades has increased 
and conditions are improving in all trades. 
The labor unions here collectively own their 
building. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Brockton—John A. Brennan: 


Employment conditions have improved and 
business in general has been fairly good. None 
of our unions owns its own building. 


Florence—Francis B. Estel: 


Conditions of employment have not improved, 
except among hosiery workers. The Central 
Labor Union has committees visiting local 
unions who have not as yet affliated with it 
since its reorganization. Organized workers are 
greatly interested in the political campaign, 
comparing the labor records of all candidates 
for office. Twenty-five new members have been 
added to Branch No. 12 of the American Fed- 
eration of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 
Automobiles and furniture lead the list of in- 
stallment articles. 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 


There is quite a lot of unemployment. The 
building trades have been fairly busy, but 
work is letting up in that line. Business in 
general is fair. There is a campaign now 
going on with the General Electric employees 
among electricians and machinists. A num- 
ber of mass meetings have been held and 
fairly well attended. These meetings will 
continue and also noon-day meetings near the 
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plants will be started soon. There are about 
10,000 employed at this plant. The Central 
Labor Union has started an organizing cam- 
paign to bring into affiliation all unions not 
affiliated with it. Letters have been sent out 
and will be followed up with a visit if there 
is no response. Already some unions have 
come in. The non-partisan committee has 
sent out letters giving records of candidates 
opposed to labor and urging their defeat. We 
have been able to secure a lot of publicity in 
the papers. The carpenters own their own 
building. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


The employment situation is about the same 
as it has been for several months. Carpenters, 
plumbers and painters are having organizing 
campaigns. The carpenters occasionally have 
lectures on trade subjects. We intend to hold 
monthly smoke-talks on subjects relating to the 
different trades. There are no unions owning 
their headquarters here. They lease same. 


Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 


There is no improvement in the employment 
situation. Bakers, barbers, machinists, leather 
workers have organizing activities under way. 
November 2 will start the fifth year of the edu- 
cational classes conducted by the Central Labor 
Union. The Central Labor Union is trying to 
increase its affiliations and attendance of dele- 
gates at meetings. Through our local interest 
we will have three legislators from this district 
who are favorable to labor. There is much 
buying on the installment plan of automobiles, 
furniture, radios and clothing. 


Springfield. — 


We have a very well-organized political 
committee that has. done good work. A city 
and state law takes care of the schooling up 
to the age of sixteen years. 


W orcester—Thomas F. Conroy: 


Work in the metal trades has improved. 
There is less work in the building trades, tex- 
tile and shoe industries. Our Central Labor 
Educational Committee plans unemployment re- 
search and lectures for the coming winter. The 
Clark University professors are cooperating 
with us for educational classes and lectures 
to be held this winter. The results for Labor 
from this political campaign are excellent. We 
have good indications that the president of 
our central body, Mr. Saltus, may win in the 
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Where working together is everything 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell Sys- 
tem that anyone anywhere in 
the country can pick up a tele- 
phone and talk to anyone 
anywhere else clearly and without de- 
lay. That is the meaning of universal 
service. To provide it, the means of 
telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all 
the improvements and methods that 
are continually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Bell Labora- 
tories whose sole occupation is to de- 
velop constantly improving methods+ 
and equipment for the 350,000 em- 
ployees of the Bell System to use in 








serving the public. The re- 
sults of the efforts are evident, 
not only in the extension of 
telephone service across the 
Atlantic, but in the constantly im- 
proving local and long distance service 
at home. 

The very nature of the telephone 
business necessitates a single intercon- 
nected system. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company ac- 
cepts its responsibility for a nation- 
wide telephone service as a public 
trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for finan- 
cial security be used to give more and 
better service to the public. 
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congressional race. The Central Labor Union 
Building is owned by labor temple associates, 
a stock company composed of trade-unionists. 
There is excessive installment buying by all 
workers—we feel that job insecurity and in- 
stallment buying retard organization to a great 
degree. 
MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

There is no improvement in the employment 
conditions. The Central Labor Union is plan- 
ning an organizing campaign. A local union 
of bill posters has been organized. There has 
been a small increase in membership in all 
locals in this district. Almost everything is 
purchased on the installment plan. 


International Falls—S. Weir: 


Employment conditions are worse. Clerks, 
paper makers and pulp workers have added to 


their membership. 
the installment plan by workers of all articles. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls.—Aaron B. Losey: 


The State Federation of Labor and the State 
Council of Carpenters went on record favor- 
ing candidates who have been friendly to or- 
ganized labor. Painters have the five-day 
week. The George Washington Coffee Com- 
pany has opened a plant at Morris Plains. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo.—David W. Kennedy: 


While there is considerable improvement in 
employment, yet quite a bit of unemployment 
still exists. The carpenters own their build- 
ing and the Central Labor Union and some 
of the locals meet there. * 


Jamestown—Paul A. Clark: 


The employment situation is slowly improv- 
ing. Efforts are being made to get a local 
union of machinists started. The painters are 
having an organizing campaign. There is a 
slight increase at the meetings of the central 
body. Automobiles are mostly bought on the 
installment plan. 


Syracuse —George J. Bowen: 


The Maine Central Railroad has started to 
pay by.check and it has had a very detrimental 


effect. 


There is much buying on‘ 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham.—A. Hoffman: 


Our local political campaign was successful. 
Durham and Greensboro cooperated with 
Raleigh in a joint celebration on Labor Day. 
A Labor Day edition of the Sun was published. 
A new sheet metal workers union is under 
way. Membership drives are on among hod 
carriers and machinists. The Central Labor 
Union campaign still continues in cooperation 
with the Piedmont Organizing Council. There 
is no child labor protection of any value in 
this state. 


Greensboro—O. D. Bovender: 


While there is more employment in the build- 
ing trades, yet there is no improvement in 
other lines. All locals have some kind of or- 
ganizing campaigns going on at present. Our 
Central Labor Union is having a general organ- 
izing campaign. Household furniture and 
clothing are bought on the installment plan. 
Hod carriers, common laborers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, molders, printers, stage employees, 
painters, plasterers and electricians have gained 
in membership. 


OHIO 
Alliance —C. L. Archer: 


The employment situation is slowly improv- 
ing. Blacksmiths and drop forgers have in- 
creased their membership. Houses and auto- 
mobiles are bought on the installment plan. 


Canton.—George Groshans: 


Conditions are slowly improving and _ in- 
dustrial employment is gradually picking up. 
The Stark County Building Trades Council is 
having an organizing campaign. Organized 
labor was successful in nominating most of 
those favorable to !«bor on the legislative ticket 
as well as for Congress and governor. Hotel 
and restaurant employees have been organized. 
The printers have added to their membership. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


General employment conditions are improv- 
ing. We have several trade unionists running 
for the General Assembly as well as others 
that have been friendly to Labor while holding 
office and we expect to elect at least two of the 
three members to the Legislature from this 
district. The Cooperative Trades and Labor 
Council owns the Labor Temple, valued at 
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Die Dae etme Stee tae tae tae tae tae 


To the Men of the 
Iron Trail 
Our Christmas Greetings 


Whether it is our lot to 
hold the throttle on the 
Limited or to pound 
the ties with eyes ever 
watchful for safety — 


Whether in round house or switch tower; 
at the ticket window or in the caboose— 


Whatever our job—whatever our road— 
we are one in service to the millions of 


America— 


And to you one and all—to you the great 
brotherhood of railroad men, America’s 
First Railroad extends the season’s heartiest 


greetings and good wishes. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


e 
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about $50,000, and the locals use this building 
for meetings and social events. 


Toledo.—Fred. W. Griffith: 


No union machinists are unemployed. We 
claim good results for labor from the political 
campaign. 


‘ PENNSYLVANIA 
Carbondale.—William A. Burke: 


The employment situation is better. All 
trades are trying to increase their membership. 
Clothing is bought on the installment plan. 


Lancaster.—J. P. Keenen: 


There is no improvement in employment. 
Carpenters, plumbers and steamfitters are plan- 
ning organizing activities. Carpenters and 
plumbers have increased their membership. 


W ilkes-Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 


A little improvement is noticed in the gen- 
eral employment situation in this locality. 
Brewery workers and teamsters are planning 


organization campaigns. We are going to have 


study classes in public speaking, history of labor 


movement, parliamentary laws, shop economics 
and current events. Labor has been successful 
in electing a congressman, state senator and 
three state representatives in the recent political 
campaign. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—W. H. Strippy: 


While more people are employed, due to the 
low wage no material change can be noticed 
from a business standpoint. The railway clerks 
are planning an organization drive. We are 
trying to build up some of the locals and put 
them in better condition. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A berdeen—Chas. Flesher: 


Employment is steady. The Central Labor 
Union, musicians, barbers and culinary work- 
ers have organizing campaigns under way. 
Our Central Labor Union has just been organ- 
ized, as well as a union of culinary workers. 
Barbers are adding to their membership. Fire- 
men and oilers, with twelve members, was 
organized last February. 
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TENNESSEE 
Jackson —W. L. Diffee: 


A slight increase is noted in the employment 
of organized workers. Carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians and bricklayers are planning organ- 
izing campaigns. Our Central Labor Union is 
making a study of all problems confronting 
organized labor. Local political results are 
satisfactory. None of the unions own their 
buildings. Automobiles are purchased on the 
installment payments. 


TEXAS 
Dallas.—Aug. W. Schulz: 


Employment conditions are gradually improv- 
ing. Meat cutters, bakery workers and painters 
have organizing campaigns under way. The 
painters, sheet-metal workers and_ electrical 
workers have organized trade schools for their 
members. The Central Labor Union is foster- 
ing an organizing campaign and is very much 
interested in the trade school and label league. 
Culinary workers, carpenters, painters and bar- 
bers are increasing their membership. All 
unions in this locality are joint owners of the 
Labor Temple. Clothing is the article pur- 
chased mostly on the installment plan. 


Galveston —Eddie Delaney: 


General employment conditions are improv- 
ing. Electrical Workers Union, No. 527, has 
an organizing campaign under way. Efforts 
are being made to organize a building trades 
council. 


Galveston—Alex Yurash: 


Employment on the water front is improving. 
The hotel and restaurant employees union No. 
69 owns its own building. There is quite a lot 
of installment buying, mostly radios and auto- 
mobiles. We organized a non-partisan political 
catupaign committee to help elect Labor’s 
friends. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria—P. J. Conlon: 


There is no improvement in employment con- 
ditions at present. Painters and carpenters 
have organizing campaigns under way. Plans 
are under way for a few educational meetings. 
R. Walton Moore was reelected to Congress 
from the Eighth Congressional District. House- 
hold goods and clothing are bought on install- 
ment from Washington, D C., department 
stores. 
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Snowdrift is white! 


Because it’s pure, really pure— 


not pure because it’s white 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 





Lynchburg.—Mrs. F. M. Campbell: 


At this time employment in the shoe industry 
is very bad. The Virginia Piedmont Organ- 
izing Council, with the aid of our Central La- 
bor Union, hopes soon to be able to do some 
very beneficial work. We have planned a study 
class for the workers to begin in the early 
winter. The formation of a Union Label 
League is under way. Labor has received 
some concessions, but very little benefit, from the 
political campaign. There is very little install- 
ment buying. Many of our unionists own their 
own homes, and they have been very careful 
not to buy on installment lines. 


Norfolk.—P. C. Carlisle: 


There is more work among the carpenters. 
We have formed an organizing campaign 
throughout the state. Sheet-metal workers have 
recently added to their membership. In New- 
port News the Central Labor Union own their 
own hall. Furniture is generally bought on the 
installment plan. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle —J. J. Hurley: 


Owing to a dual organization known as the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, employment con- 


ditions are not improving. All building trades 
unions affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council are planning for an organization drive. 
Our Central Labor Union is very aggressive 
and is doing good work. At the last election 
we placed two labor members on the Board of 
Education. There is lots of buying of all arti- 
cles on the installment plan. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Morgantown.—Wm. G. Robertson: 

The general employment situation is not im- 
proving. Machinists have an organizing cam- 
paign in progress. Glass workers have organ- 
ized a study group. Clothing and automobiles 
are purchased on the installment pian. 


Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

Increase of employment is very slow. The 
organizing committee of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council is planning a program for 
all crafts that will take up the entire winter. 
We have had night school here on two dif- 
ferent occasions teaching any subject in which 
classes could be secured, but we had to close 
them for lack of attendance. We are putting 
on our monthly suppers in addition to our 
planned organizing campaign. Musicians and 
carpenters have added to their ranks. 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 
fom 
Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 
A 
— Write for Catalog No. 34-P 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

















YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


4 Safes and Vaults }r 


FACTORY YORK, PA. 











CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGUIRRE, PoRTO RIco 




















YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It will be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magasine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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e owe it to 
the Health of Others” 


“T never did take Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health seri- 
ously until I became subject to a very severe attack 
of indigestion, which was evidently caused by consti- 
pation,” writes M. M. Marich of Chicago, Ill. “After 
taking 3 cakes daily fer 4 months, I found myself 
thoroughly relieved of these ailments. 

“I consider I owe it to the health of others to tell of 
the wonderful good I derived through taking Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for Health.” 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health tones up the intes- 
tines by insuring complete and regular evacuation. 
It is a natural, healthful food that produces a natural 
appetite and gives new life and vigor to tired people. 
Eat 3 cakes a day, plain or in water. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 


At all Grocers’ 
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SEVEN LIGHTWEIGHT SAWS 
IN THE NEW DISSTON LINE 


- and Eight Regular Pattern (Standard Width) Saws 


"age improvements have been made 

in hand saws. DISSTON has made : 

them! D-15 Lightweight 

Straight Back 
You will realize how much these im- 

provements mean to you, as soon as you 

go to a hardware store and take a new 

Disston Hand Saw in your hand. D-12 Lightweight 

Lighter blades, thin igeieh 
yet stiff, which cut fas- 
ter, run smoother, and 
save your strength at 
every stroke. Made D-23 Lightweight 
7 Straight Back 

lighter by Disston true- Z 

taper grinding,which removes all unneces- 

sary weight without making the saw lim- 

ber. You get a thinner blade, with better 

clearance, better balance 

—a blade stiff and sturdy, 

with tough temper, per- 

fect tension and the 

“hang” and “feel” that 

only Disston can put into 

a hand saw. 

You get new beauty in a hand saw: a 

higher polish, a finer finish. Handles of 

new design, with larger hand-holes and 

with the new Disston weatherproof finish. ed ti 


Choose your next saw from the seven 
new Disston Lightweight (ship) patterns 
or the eight new Disston Regular (stand- 


ard width) patterns. D-7 Lightweigh 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS,Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


DISSTON 


“THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE” 
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ELKS HOTEL 


275 Tremont Street 
Headquarters in Boston 
for 
Organized Labor Functions, 
Balls, Dinners, etc. 


A smart Musical Revue in the Roof 
Garden Restaurant until 1 A. M., 
featuring 


JOE RINES AND HIS 
Brunswick Recording Orchestra 


Spanish Room Cafeteria 
Open from 7 A. M. to 12 P. M. 
Same food as served in Roof Garden 


Tel., Han. 1400 Everybody Welcome 
Management, KIERAN J. LOWRY 











Worthy 


of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


“o 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 

an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of.workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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PENNEY C® 








The Kind of Gifts a Man Would 
Buy for Himself — — — 


You will find them in abundance at your J. C. Penney Company Store. Gifts that 
are appropriate, useful and inexpensive! Gifts that you can be proud to give because 
they bear the unmistakable stamp of quality in both materials and workmanship! Gifts 
that will give enduring service and keep the recipient mindful of your thoughtfulness and 
esteem long after the holiday season is over! 


Drop in and look over the holiday stocks at your J. C. Penney Company Store. Their 
variety will make your gift selections easy. And their uniformly low prices will make 
your gift fund go farther. Shop where you are sure of— 


The Right Gift at the Right Price 
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American Prosperity a Lighten the Load 
Magic Circle 


There was truth in the utterance of 
an old philosopher when he said: 


Leaders of Industry in America 
have sprung from the ranks of 


labor. These men realize that 
HIGH WAGES have produced “A burden well borne 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY. be IF he ”» 
The whole world envies us. comes 1g 4 


High Wages Insure Big Con- Men with families have dis- 
sumption at Home; Big Con- covered that the burden of 
sumption at Home Demands their responsibility can be 
Big P roduction at Home; Big relieved by the wise appli- 
Production at Home Insures 
High Wages at Home. 


cation of life insurance. 


This is the Magic Circle of With the family well pro- 


American Prosperity. High Wages tected, worry vanishes and 
can only be pa*i as long as goods the mind is free for con- 
produced by American workmen centration on the job. 

are bought by-American workmen. 


European wages average only 
one-fourth those paid in the United 
States per man per day. The buy- 
ing power of the European work- 
man is proportionately low. That 
is why foreign goods made by 
cheap labor are offered for sale 
here, depriving the American work- 
man of a market for his labor. 


. PATRONIZE stores which sell ° 
AMERICAN GOODS. The Prudential 





Insurance Company of America 


(This advertisement is inserted by a ident 
friend of American Construction Indus- Evwarp D. Durmtto, Pres 


tries. ) Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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| Motion Picture 
Progress 


1872—Edward Muybridge photographed running horses by a battery 
of twenty-four cameras. 


1894—-Alexander Black produced first photoplay by blending separate 
photographs in succession. 

April 27, 1896—Thomas A. Edison’s Vitascope, at Koster and Bial’s 
Music Hall, New York, the first showing of a motion picture in America. 

1910—Thomas Edison made use of a device consisting of a phonograph 
in an effort to secure sound effects with pictures. 

March 11, 1922—Incorporation of Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., with Will H. Hays as president. 


August 5, 1926—First showing of Vitaphone. First word spoken from 
the screen through this medium was address by Will H. Hays, introducing 
Vitaphone to the world. 


May 25, 1927—At the Sam H. Harris Theater, New York City, Fox's 
**Seventh Heaven’’ was opened with the first all-Movietone surrounding 
program. 


Friday, July 6, 1928—Warner Brothers’ Vitaphone picture, ‘‘Lights of 
New York,”’ the first all-talking picture, at the Strand Theater, New 
York City. 


MoTIon PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Wit H. Hays, President 
469 Firry Avenug, New York City 

























luctions, I 
Geel Beck B. de Mille Corporation 


Chadwick Productions, Inc. 
Christie Film Company 
—_ Pictures =, 


Educational Film , 


Inc. 
FB “o Pictures ration 
First National Rn a Inc. 





Fox Film Corporation 

D. W. Griffith, Inc. 

Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 

Buster Keaton Productions, Inc. 

Kinogram Publishing Corp. 

SSyre Galbuye Mager Dist. 
orp. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 





Principal Pictures Corp. 
Hal Roach Studios 
_ > = Schenck Productions, 


United Artists Corp. 
pepreceet Pictures Corp. 
Producing Corp. 
The Ca: " = Inc. 
itagra 
Wasser’ Hoes. 1 Pictures, Inc. 
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RYERYeODY will tell you some- 
thing different. Some people are 
past their prime by the time they're 
40. A few never know what it’s like 
to feel in their prime. And then you 
talk to some hale and hearty man of 
65, and he'll tell you he’s been in his 
prime as long as he can remember. 
“I'm still in my prime,’’ he'll declare. 
‘What's more, I expect to be for some 
years to come. I may not chase around 
quite as much asl used to. But I keep 
myself in first-class shape, just the 
same—thanks to Nujol. Nujol is the 
habit of a lifetime with me. 

“Nujol helps things function like 
clockwork. Makes everything easy 
and normal and regular, just as Na- 
ture intends it to be. Nujol is not a 
medicine. It contains absolutely no 
medicine or drugs. So it can’t pos- 
sibly upset or disagree with anybody. 


FEDERATIONIST 


It’s just a pure natural substance. Per- 
fected by the Nujol Laboratories, 26 
Broadway, New York. It not only 
keeps an excess of body poisons from 


forming (we all have them), but aids- 


in their removal. It’s these poisons 
that sap your health and energy, slow 
you up, make you old before your 
time. 

The same thing holds true for women, 
too. They need a natural aid like 
Nujol just as much if not more than 
men. For there are so many physical 
conditions they have to go through 
that throw them off balance—upset 
their normal schedule. 

Start Nujol now. Buy a bottle today. 
You'll find Nujol at all drug stores. 
Keep up this treatment for the next 
three months—faithfully—and you'll 
never want to go back to just trusting 
to luck again. 
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At what age is a MAN 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 








Please send me, without obligation, full Address 
information about Cities Service 
Common stock. 


Dividends paid on 
Cities Service Common stock 
pass $100,000,000 mark 


On November | more than 90,000 investors located 
in every state of the union and in foreign countries re- 
ceived checks representing the 193rd dividend paid by 
Cities Service Company on its Common stock. 


Total dividends paid in cash and securities on Cities 
Service Common stock have now passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark. 


This unusual record is made possible by the 
steadily increasing earnings of Cities Service Com- 
pany. In the twelve months ended September 30, 1928, 
net earnings were $32,529,000, the largest for any year 
in the history of the company. Net to Common stock 
and Reserves for the same period were equal to 24.61% 
on the average amount of Common stock outstanding.- 


By investing now in this 18-year-old seasoned se- 
curity, you can still get a net yield on your money of 
over 7%%. 


Hen herty 
& ny ~- 
GO WALL ST. NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Clip and mail the coupon 


eee aaa aaa aa eee 


Name 
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Amazing 
Record 

















The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is gne of 
the largest units of one of the most important in- 
dustries of the country—an industry that offers a 
remarkable record. : 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in the 
last ten years the price of gasoline has advanced 
less than that of any other commodity in general 
use, although the demand for it has increased far 
more than the demand for any of the others. 

The supply of gasoline has been furnished when 
and where it was needed so faithfully that the fact 
is taken for granted. 

This record of stability has been made by an in- 
dustry in which costs of production have risen rapidly, 
in which the investment required and the risks in- 
curred have been extraordinarily great. 

Within the past dozen years more than $750,000,000 
was expended in the U. S. in drilling dry holes and 
$500,000,000 more was put into wells that produced 
so little oil as to turn the investment into a heavy 
deficit. These statistics emphasize the achievement 
of the oil industry in furnishing a complete and con- 
tinuous supply of petroleum products at comparatively 
stable prices. 

The average cost of drilling a well in 1913 was 
$4,765. The average cost of a well last year was 
$18,725—or nearly 300 per cent more. Against this 
background of rapidly rising costs, consider the 
stability of the price of gasoline, which over the 
first seven months of 1927 was only 12 per cent more 
than before the war! 

This achievement of the oil industry has been 
made possible by increasing efficiency of operation. 
Science has been employed to improve methods, reduce 
waste and eliminate loss. 

The cost of exploration has been reduced by means 
of the torsion balance, the seismograph and the mag- 
netometer. Methods have been devised for increasing 
the recovery of gasoline from the crude oil and from 
natural gas. 

The oil industry has made such progress in stand- 
ardizing the equipment used in the production of oil 
that according to a government bureau it has advanced 
more in two years than any other industry in twenty 
years. 

Back of the steady stream of gasoline that gives 
life to millions of motor vehicles is an amazing record 
of difficulties surmounted, of risks undertaken, of 
tremendous resources at work. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is proud to 
be one of the largest units in the oil industry—proud 
of the part it has played in the great task of supply- 
ing the nation with petroleum products. 

Through the years it has carried on its work 
steadily and efficiently with benefit to all concerned— 
employes, stockholders and motorists of the Middle 
West. By faithful service, this Company has earned 
the confidence and friendly esteem which it enjoys 
today. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
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Electricity at Christmas Timeo 


HE Wonder-worker of this age that is called ELECTRICITY 

age many remarkable feats at Christmas time. Tiny 
twinkling electric lamps light up countless Christmas trees and 
toy trains run around their bases, driven by electric motors; 
grown-ups give and receive electrical gifts, and many homes are 
brightened by a new electrical appliance that brings with it new 
comfort and better living conditions. 


‘ Electricity is truly one of the modern wonders of the world. 


Use more of it this Christmas time. 


Southern California E DISON .- OMPANY Los Angeles 


RAMA RA RAAT PARAS aS 


B Y THOSE I T SERVES 


Roemam: 


RATA TRA TRA RA Tt PRA A A A RA A a he A A A 


150 Pounds Prue Se CRAN FE VALVE mS dm Pounds Pressure 


Imitation ... Europe’s sincere flattery 


In this industrial world, America been furnished to work with. In 
is leading and European nations _ thislatter field Crane Co. occupies 
are scrambling for a placein line. an enviable position. Workmen 
have learned that Crane materials 
save time and labor in installation 
as well as provide a high degree of 


As economists have observed, 
among the many factors that have 
contributed toAmerica’ssuprem- 4S W 
acy are two fundamentals; the utility and beauty. And because 
high standard of workmanshipits the sum of these attributes means 
artisans have set, and the excel- economy,Crane quality can often 
lence of the materials they have _ be had at a saving. 


CRANE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIALS 
1301 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Branches and Sales Offices in 170 Cities 
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A Proving Ground of Service 


FLLECTRICAL achievement—turning the forces of Nature into mighty 

power to do the work of thousands—bringing the cheer of light where 
only darkness reigned before—keeping the production line moving in indus- 
try—these are some of the inspirations that guide Westinghouse engineers, 
that urge them to strive a little harder, to endure a little more. 


Westinghouse was founded on the policy of service—time-tested, time- 
honored service. Every Westinghouse development is the outcome of close 
association with industry, of first-hand information, of constant research, 
and because engineering knowledge and installation skill are dominating 
forces in Westinghouse application of equipment, the circle of service is 


expanding every year. 


Westinghouse 
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Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc. 
Passaic-Garfield 


New Jersey 


New York Offices: 
(200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Old-fashioned ideals— 


For more than 83 years Brunswick has built honest 
quality of material and workmanship into its products 


New fashion ideas 


BRUNSWICK WAS FIRST to offer: the double-faced rec- 
ord; a reproducer that would play all records; a standard 
price of 75c on all 10-inch records and $1.00 on 12-inch; 
an electric record-reproducing machine—the Panatrope— 
and the combination radio and Panatrope. 


Brunswick now offers Radio! 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., General Offices: Chicago 
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Quality Lubricants Since 1853 


Swan-Finch Oil Corporation 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Hotel Continental 


**Center of New York’s Activities”’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 

Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 

Access of the Retail Shopping District 
and Surrounded by Forty Theaters 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each with Private Bath 
RATES: 

Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double: $3.50 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
Our First Consideration 








Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices and twenty 
mills, from coast to coast, assure prompt 
service to all users of Lehigh Cement in 
the building and construction industry. 
LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


. Va. 
Itimore, Md. 


“MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 

















PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 














THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 




















Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints.Varnishes and Muresco 
511 Canal Street, New York City 
ST.LOUIS 
CARTERET 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
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| DUPONT RAYON pte caller ares 
COMPANY Paramount Hore 


46th Street just west of Broadway, 
New York 
700 Rooms 
each with a bath 
Single, $3.50—$4.00-$5.00 
Double, $5.00—-$6.00—$7.00 
Circulating iced water in 
every room 
Supreme in every respect to justify 
our pledge 
“EVERY ROOM A HOME 
AWAY FROM HOME” 
A. Lincoln Scott 


BUFFALO OLD HI ‘KORY Managing Director 
NEW YORK TENNi3SEE Telephone, Chickering 7580 

















United Piece Dye Works For Reliable Brakes 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
. INSPECTION 


in the Piece of he 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed Ihermoid 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- Brake Lining aeeaomcd 
Cotton Goods, Etc. a aad RELINING 


LODI, N. J. 


New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue Thermoid Rubber Company 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

















SERV Cg Petroleum Products 


ABSORPTION OIL 


Poe wou, sSORPTION OF 
S KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
CONCE- ALWAYS > ee ea 
EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE —TULSA, OKLA. 
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THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


Official Magazine of the American Federation 
of Labor 


WILLIAM GREEN, Editor 
$2.00 a year 20c a copy 


VERY worker should be a constant 

reader of the American Federation- 
ist. The American Federationist is one 
of the educational agencies through which 
the Federation presents discussions of its 
fundamental principles, its policies, and 
the application of these to the varied 
problems of the life of the worker. 


The magazine is necessary also to 
those who wish to understand labor, 
which is an important force in 
the development of public policy. 


If you can not obtain it through 
your news stand, send subscription 
price to Secretary Frank Morrison, 
A i of L. Building, Washington, 





es West. indies Cruises...A 
Sun-drenched Winter Interlude 


Two days out of wintry New York on a 
er and youare introduced to sum- 
mer... Lounging in your stateroom you 
anticipate Nassau in a tangle of so 
= bananas. . . Ordering from your 
lomatic steward at dinner you visu- 
the joys of a daiquiri at the Sevilla 
Biltmore Café in ne pe wie ie hour 
in the gymnasium and you glim our- 
self rom through -_ jade surf até 
Beach, Barbados . . . And it is all — 
- - Because you are or a Cunarder 
which is just as glamorous, marvelous 
and adventurous as the tropical ports 
you will visit. 


Two 17 day cruises . . . $200 u 
8S. 8. FRANCONIA— From N. Y. . Dec. 20, 19 
S. 8S. SCYTHIA—From N.Y... . Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... . $300 up 
S. S. CALIFORNIA—From N. Y. Jan. 19 
and Feb. 23, 1929 


See Your Local Agent 
CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


























Wilkes-Barre Lace 


Mfg. Co. 


e 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 








DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
> 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 











Build with 
Brick 
“oe 
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TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 
Quarry Operations Excavating and 


Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 











NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


e 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















Te Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N. Y. 
FUR—FABRICS 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 


326 WEST MADISON ST. 225 FOURTH AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 


122 EAST SEVENTH ST. 


etw YORK usa 














oO. pS —— inventor 


HOTEL HAMILTON Eng 


14th and K Streets N. W. : Crandall Packing ak. 
‘ upnhampered, 


; he, 
Washington, D. C. \ coulda establish a standard 


Washington Headquarters for Officers te a a 


of the A. F. of L. and the nt ae R LG. co He tavites | correspondence 
. : rom manufacturers, large 
Executive Council and small, who may have 
packing problems. 


300 Outside Rooms Write, Wire or Telephone 
Every one with Bathtub and CRANDALL PACKING CO. 


Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
ay Packings for Every Purpose 
RUSSELL A. CONN Manager PALMYRA. it. ¥. 
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Warren Foundry and 
Pipe Company 


Manufacturers of cast-iron 
pipe and fittings 


Works: Phillipsburg, N. J. 


a... 11 Broadway, New York City 
‘ 201 Devonshire Street, Boston 














STEINWAY 








eee Taos seeaen. 


a et 





HE possession of a 

Steinway places the 
seal of supreme approval 
upon the musical taste of 
the owner. The music 
world accepts the name 
Steinway as the synonym 
for the highest achieve- 
ment in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the 
Immortals” 





STEINWAY & SONS 


109 West 57th St. New York 








Eggs give | 
MUELLERS 
EGG NOODLES 























Buy Union Stamped 
Shoes 


E ask all members of organized 

labor to purchase shoes bearing 
our Union Stamp on the sole, inner- 
sole or lining of the shoe. We ask 
you not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


COLLIS LOVELY CHARLES L. BAINE 
General President General Secretary-T reasurer 
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of Labor 


_ youre a friend of the 


The Blades Men Swear By—Not At 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Peabody Coal 
Company 


CHICAGO 


Founded 1°883 
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® Air Compressors 
Condensers 
Turbo Blowers 
Rock-Drilling Machinery 
Oil Engines 
Pneumatic Tools 
Cameron Pumps 
Oil-Electric Locomotives 






Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 






Ingersoll-Rand Company 
New York 





11 Broadway 















IKE good tools, Oakite cleaning 
materials conserve energy. They 





are making cleaning operations 
easier, as well as safer, in thousands 
of distinct and different manufactur- 
ing industries. Write for booklets. 











Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
46D Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 








































THE COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fourteenth and G Streets N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Every Banking Facility 





R. Golden Donaldson President 











TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 










41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 
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American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation 


announces 
effective October 1, 1928, the separation of 
its electric and shipbuilding activities by 
organizing a subsidiary completely owned, 
under the name of 


New York Shipbuilding 
Company 


leasing to the new company all of the 
real estate and plant embraced in the ac- 
tive shipbuilding facilities at Camden, 
New Jersey. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company 
will take over and complete all existing 
ship contracts for American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation. 

The management includes: 

W. M. FLOOK, Chairman of the Board. 

Cc. L. BARDO, President. 

J. E. SLATER, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer. 

E. I. CORNBROOKS, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 

M. W. TORBET, Assistant General Man- 
ager. 

E. H. RIGG, Naval Architect. 

A. G. CONNELL, Secretary. 

NORMAN R. PARKER, Comptroller. 
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CORROSION and 
WEATHERING 
prevented 


with Pure Lead Paint 


weep surfaces last longer and 
keep their beauty longer when 
painted with Dutch Boy white-lead. 


Structural steel, ornamental iron 
work, drain pipes and gutters are 
protected against the dangers of rust 
when painted with pure Dutch Boy 
red-lead. 


These time-proven protectors 
guard wood and steel surfaces against 
the elements . . . cover them with a 
tough, durable coating that prevents 
weathering and corrosion. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 B’ way Boston, 800 Albany St. 











Buffalo, 116OakSt. Chicago, 900 West 18 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. 
Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. 

_ San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St. 

Pittsburgh, National | ead & Oil Co. of Pa. 
. _316 Fourth Ave. 

Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 














Get the Facts 


that will help you to lessen expense 
and to make more money from 
your Building. 


Mr. Owner, Manager and Tenant 
read 
“Putting Basements 
to Work” 


a compilation of facts and figures 
by experts 


Price $1.00 


Bolton Operating Corporation 
116 East 19th Street 
New York 





437 Chestnut Sc. 





Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 


Copper Carbonate 
Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


Ammonia 
Bone Ash 











SUBSCRIBE TO 


The 
American Federationist 
$2 PER YEAR 
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Specializing in Public Utility 
Investment 
Securities 


We offer complete facilities 
and thorough service in our 
specialized field of public utility 
investment securities. Among the 
many progressive utility companies which 
we represent and whose stocks we offer 
from time to time are Commonwealth Edison 
Company, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Middle West Utilities Company, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, Midland Utilities 
Company, National Electric Power Company and 
others, operating in all in 30 states. Write for current 
list of investment offerings yielding more than 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY . 


a Deedee he Pre reas aha 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York «+ St. Louis « Milwaukee + Indianapolis «+ Louisville « ena 





































A man needs sound advice for an investment decision, He 
gets it quickly through a call to the nearest National City 
office. This office is a unit in a country-wide system of simi- 
lar offices in 50 American cities interconnected by 11,000 
miles of private wires. It has contact as well with principal 
financial centers abroad. Whenever you have money to 
invest or want up-to-the-minute facts on your present 
holdings we invite you to make use of this equipment. 
Meanwhile let us send you our latest list covering a broad 
range of carefully investigated securities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Gitano vepresenintivie ta the principal cittes'el the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 






















Potatoes 


in Mazola, the perfect oil for 
feng: = 





all fried foods tender, delicious 
ase. Prove it with this recipe: 
Bases ae ‘ a4 maa me ho ite mamma 


tatoes and c.:t lengthwise into strips, about sixteen 
yon a towel, pot ins i ace} ta otis Panola : 
it of bread in a minute, degrees F, in on paper, : 


- . 
SESE EEE SEE HEE ESSE EEE E HEHEHE ESEHE SCHERHEHEEESSEREESEEE SESH SHER EHEHEESEE SESE EEE es 


The Perfect Oil 
for Frying 





AT ALL GROCERS 


MAIL POUCH 


THE ORIGINé L PACKAGE 
CHEWING fOBACCO 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 






































